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No words 
needed... 


Before ever he speaks a word, he asks your love. 
In it begins the security he will need forever. 


The whimper when he’s hungry, the sigh of peace 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his sleepy 
body —all these tell a need that never ends. 

The need that none of us outgrows: to be safe and 
secure in body and heart as long as we live. 


The security of our homes is a universal dream. That 
each of us is free to make secure the lives of 
those we love, is our peculiar privilege. 


As we take care of our own, we also take care of 
America. Out of the security of each home rises 
the security of our country. 


Your security and your country’s begin in your home, 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every 
word—now! If you’ve tried to save and 
failed, chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system 
that really works—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30. If you can save as much as $18.75 
a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you 
$10,700! 


For your sake, and your family’s, too, how 
about signing up today? 























George Marshall at Oslo 

In the newsreels he looked a little 
frail and tired, and very modest. 
When the leaflets began to swirl 
down from the gallery and he heard 
the shouting, at first perhaps he did 
not understand. For a second he may 
have thought of parades at home 
and the ticker tape drifting down 
from the tall buildings, but in the 
parades there was always the roar of 
the crowd—and now there were only 
the few voices. They must be shout- 
ing insults, he realized. 

But what was Jenner doing here 
in Oslo? he may have wondered. 
Were these voices calling him “a liv- 
ing lie” again? Or was it McCarthy 
charging him with responsibility for 
the loss of “100,000,000 persons a 
year to international Communism?” 

It was only later on that he found 
out it was the Communists blaming 
him for the great plan that made 
Europe’s recovery possible. 

It did not matter to him whose 
voices were now drowned out in the 
applause of the audience. He turned 
back to receive the Nobel Peace 
Prize, impassive, untouched, stand- 
ing there quietly with his hands 
clasped before him—the soldier and 
statesman of whom Henry L. Stim- 
son said: “I have never known a 
man who seemed so surely to breathe 
the democratic American spirit.” 


The Bad and the Beautifu! 


When, in a country that takes pride 
in its rapid growth, the output of 
industry goes down by six per cent 
in eight months, nobody laughs any 
more. Instead, bankers, business 
magazines, and politicians can be 
seen eating their past words of opti- 
mism. Something closely resembling 


the much-talked-about recession has 
begun, and the talk has turned to 
what we should do about it. 

First of all, you have to call it a 
“readjustment,” not a “recession,” a 
Treasury official tells us. Besides, 
this is a “good” recession, not a 
“bad” one. The chairman of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, who 
managed to assemble 1,400 bankers 
from forty-four states early in De- 
cember to exchange views about 
business prospects, said the decline 
is “highly desirable and necessary.” 

Since it’s quite easy to get too 
much of a good thing, the bankers 
discussed what could be done if the 
recession got too good. They talked 
about the Federal government 
pumping money into the economy 
through larger deficits. They looked 
for lower interest rates and “easier” 
mortgage money. Just like that old 
villain Lord Keynes and his New 
Dealing American disciples, they 
seemed to believe that when busi- 
ness gets bad, the government ought 
to get some more money into the 
hands of the spending public. 

There is no contradiction here. 
It’s just that there are two kinds of 
deficits, at least according to U.S. 
News & World Report. The one 
that is “good” happens to be Repub- 
lican, and the one that is “bad” is 
Democratic. A bad deficit comes 
about through spending more than 
you take in. A good deficit, on the 
contrary, is the result of not taking 
in as much as you spend. “Deficit 
spending, once a threat to cause fear 
and trembling, now can be accepted 
calmly as a condition necessary to 
the country’s welfare.” 

The new line of demarcation be- 
tween good and evil was illustrated 
in a more technical form in the 
mid-November newsletter of a prom- 
inent New York investment coun- 
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sel. “It may be wise at this 
point . . . to reemphasize what ap- 
pears to be the fundamental differ- 
ence between cheap money and easy 
money.” “Easier money,” which is 
good, “means action to provide the 
economy with the credit it needs 
necessary for normal growth of the 
economy .. .” Cheap money, which 
is bad, seems to be about the same 
thing, except that it is brought 
about by the pegging of government 
bonds—something the Democrats 
used to do. 

Try this yourself. Once you learn 
how to play it, the game can be lots 
of fun, and it’s good training for ac- 
tive citizen participation in our na- 
tional elections. Here are a_ tew 
examples to help you get started: 

Public works like wea are “bad”: 
All they do is spend money 
and put people to work. Under the 
Eisenhower anti-recession program 
worked out by the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, 
public works will put money into 
the hands of the people and main- 
tain a high level of employment. But 
the difference is that at the same 
time money is spent on public works 
the government receives less money 
in taxes. See? 

The welfare state, with its dole 
for jobless workers and its rigid high 
minimum wage, is clearly “bad.” But 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
is out in the country selling the idea 
—as a “better shield against economic 
reverses”—that unemployment com 
pensation should be broadened and 
the amount and coverage of the 
present minimum wage should be 
increased. But where is the addi- 
tional money coming from? 

The game can be played with 
nearly any subject. High and rigid 
farm-price supports are an affront to 
our free-enterprise system, but a two- 


“good” 
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WHITE (HOUSE) CHRISTMAS 


May your stocking be bursting, dear President Ike, 

With the things that you need and the things that you like, 
And a few little items we hope you'll receive 

In the spirit we send them on this New Year's Eve: 


A Tape of your voice as you spoke at U.N. 
To show you yourself as you should be again. 


A little Green Light that will urge you ahead 
When your modesty tells you to wait to be led 


A Serum for bites from the yapping coyotes 
Infecting your cause as they scavenge for votes. 


A Fund for providing new glasses for all 
Who can only see red— (and have total recall). 


A Sieve for your party, to strain out the dross 
And keep in the gold that elected you boss. 


(And enough Democrats in the Congress this year 
To put through your policies—foreign and near.) 


A Candle for courage, a Candle for hope, 
And Mars in eclipse on the world’s horoscope 


And last, Mr. President, let us endorse 
Our warmest of wishes for par on the course. 


—SEC 








price system for wheat, which would 
require even more control, is fine. 
So far only wheat is mentioned, 
probably because of the farmers’ 
grumbling. But if we are going to 
have a two-party system in the South, 
can cotton and tobacco be far be- 
hind? “Give-away” foreign aid is 
bad, but dumping our farm sur- 
pluses abroad and giving friendly 
countries the money to buy them 
with is the salvation of the American 
farmer. 

Housing should be left to the real- 
estate men, and the government 
should stay out of business and bank- 
ing. But Mitchell told the United 
Auto Workers that the Administra- 
tion is “considering the most effec- 
tive ways for it to participate in loan 
guarantee programs should private 
capital sources begin to shrink.” Ob- 
viously Mr. Mitchell is for public 
support of private housing projects. 

The national debt is an intoler- 
able burden and should be reduced. 
But there can be a “good” increase 
in the debt too, if the Administra- 
tion is Republican and strapped for 
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cash. Secretary Humphrey says it’s 
the debt ceiling that is “burden- 
some,” and he wants it lifted to 
avoid a “near panic.” 


0. like women, can evident- 

ly be both bad and attractive. 
“Good” and “bad” obviously are 
questions of the heart. 


Distort and Conquer 


Recently Senator McCarthy was ques- 
tioned about the President's pro- 
posal for an international atomic- 
energy agency on the “Meet the 
Press” TV and radio program—and 
if the Senator had been a schoolboy 
taking a current-events test, he would 
have flunked it. 

We suspect, however, that the Sen- 
ator’s show of dumbness was pur- 
poseful and deliberate. His distor- 
tion of the President’s plan gives 
away the McCarthyite strategy for its 
destruction. First you praise it. 
“Well, I think—I think, Miss Hig- 
gins—it’s an excellent suggestion, has 
a lot of merit.” Then you say that 
the plan involves precisely what the 





President says it does not and predict 
it must fail because of clauses it does 
not contain. 

From the President’s U.N. speech: 
“However, the proposal has the great 
virtue that it can be undertaken 
without irritations and mutual sus- 
picions incident to any attempt to 
set up a completely acceptable sys- 
tem of world-wide inspection and 
control.” The McCarthy distortion: 
“Well, if she [Soviet Russia] ac- 
cepts and is willing to have inspec- 
tion of all her atomic installations 
and ours and outlaw the atomic and 
hydrogen bomb, excellent. I can’t 
conceive of her accepting. If she does 
it would be a wonderful thing.” 

Then you say—piously pretending 
that you are not saying it—that the 
President proposes to give away all 
our atomic secrets. Question by Miss 
Marguerite Higgins (New York 
Herald Tribune): “You would not 
support it or a plan like that unless 
it did have inspection of the capacity 
to produce attached to it?” 

McCarthy: “Well, Miss Higgins, I 
don’t think that question is at all 
pertinent, because it is just incon- 
ceivable that there would be any 
plan under which we would give the 
world all of the information about 
our atomic and hydrogen bomb and 
not have inspection of their facili- 
ties. I’m sure that Eisenhower did 
not have that in mind.” The Presi- 
dent not only did not have it in 
mind; he made no proposal what- 
ever about the bombs or information 
concerning them. He only urged 
“, .. the governments principally in- 
volved, to the extent permitted by 
elementary prudence, to begin now 
and continue to make joint contri- 
butions from their stockpiles of nor- 
mal uranium and fissionable mate- 
rials to an international atomic 
energy agency.” 

Then you play your ace—a fifth 
ace, of course. Under the plan, 
the Russians will soon be sitting in 
Oak Ridge. Ernest Lindley (News- 
week) : “Do you mean inspection of 
the atomic power plants in the free 
world or inspection of the So- 
viet atomic enterprise?” McCarthy: 
“Well, the Soviet and, of course, in 
the free world also.” 

“It’s an excellent suggestion, has 
a lot of merit,” said Senator Mc- 
Carthy at the start of the program, 
and then tried to wreck the proposal. 
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DEFINING DEMOCRACY 


To the Editor: In your editorial of Decem- 
ber 8, “Government by Bombshell,” you 
deplore the efforts of “a few men” to re- 
place “our Constitutional, representative 
democracy with direct democracy.” You 
emphasize the term “direct democracy” by 
repeating it. Do you not mean “government 
by plebiscite” or “majority authoritarian- 
ism,” at any rate a device whereby a few 
may be able to establish and maintain some 
form of dictatorship? If so, I feel that you 
are probably right, and the few could es- 
tablish themselves by controlling the direct 
popular elections. But this is not democ- 
racy, whether direct or indirect, however it 
may be facilitated, as you say, by radio 
and TV. 

The Communists have damaged the word 
“democracy” enough by laying claim to it, 
and some unthinking interests also have 
twisted it to make it synonymous with 
laissez faire. Strictly speaking, “direct de- 
mocracy” can apply only to a government 
of a very small population in a relatively 
small area and in which the voters are free 
to express themselves in more ways than 
by voting with the majority. Or, “direct 
dlemocracy” can be applied to an extension 
of the initiative or referendum to larger 
populations and areas, but this is on de- 
fined issues, and thus is a limited concept. 

Let’s not add to the confusion by suggest- 
ing that the threat to “representative de- 
mocracy” is “direct democracy,” for it would 
have no element of democracy, either direct 
or representative. 

RICHARD C. SPENCER 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


(By “direct democracy” we mean the re- 
moval of representation as a purifying screen 
between the will of the people and the acts 
of government. Madison, writing in The 
Federalist, used a slightly different phrase 
for the same thing when he wrote, “A pure 
democracy, by which I mean a society con- 
sisting of a small number of citizens, who 
assemble and administer the government in 
person, can admit of no cure for the mis- 
chiefs of faction. . . . Hence it is that such 
democracies have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property; and have in gen- 
eral been as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” Democracy, 
like anything else, can be perverted, and 
since the age of Pericles, democracy without 
the delegation of authority to elected rep- 
resentatives has meant mob rule.) 


A BAS RAY ALAN! 


To the Editor: We cannot lay claim to any 
righteous indignation over Ray Alan's “Is 
the English Channel Really Necessary?” in 
your issue of September 29; it was read with 
considerable amusement. Your contributor 
was trying his hand at the “slick inside 
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story” (in this case of the Bilingual-World 
movement) and the highly professional re- 
sult implies considerable resources both in 
technique and in information. As to the 
latter, it is amusing to conjecture whether 
your correspondent’s professional conscience 
really did drive him to do all the hard 
work involved or whether he remained, as 
he suggests, “fishing in the untroubled wa- 
ters of the Loire” and simply making use 
of a voluminous documentation supplied by 
a “rival” organization. We should have 
been glad to meet Mr. Alan on his way 
through Paris. We know a little about the 
Bilingual World ourselves. As a study in a 
highly exacting genre, however, your inside 
story was undoubtedly good. 

The genre, nevertheless, would seem to 
involve certain limitations. It hardly, as 
the name indeed suggests, makes for per- 
spective, while the maintenance of the slick, 
streamlined humor required lays a certain 
strain upon honesty and the objective pres- 
entation of fact. A little reflection and a 
phrase such as “a utopian bilingual world 
would gradually come into being in which 
statesmen would be able to hurl threats 
at each other directly without the frus- 
trating intervention of interpreters” may 
seem just a trifle facile. A little more re- 
flection (we are after all living or trying to 
live in 1953), and it may appear shabby. 

This is hardly the place to undertake 
an elaborate defense of the movement. All, 
says Mr. Alan, have been played for “suck- 
ers” and the Great Awakening is for to- 
morrow. Our crime, therefore, has been 
threefold. Not only have we deceived the 
President of the French Republic, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Messrs. Eisenhower, 
Eden, and Reynaud, H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal of England, the American services at 
NATO which sent a special delegate to Luchon 
and Harrogate, the French State Secretary 
for Education and the Fine Arts, the Rev. 
Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean of the American 
Cathedral in Paris and Chairman of the 
Bilingual World American Committee, and 
many other eminent figures in the religious, 
political, and university spheres, but we 
have also taken in—and this is even more 
serious—the man in the street, the police- 
man hopefully learning French at evening 
classes in Harrogate, and the schoolchildren 
in Luchon groping their way toward com- 
prehension of another language and culture. 
Finally, although for this Mr. Alan would 
seem to forgive us, we have also gulled 
ourselves. 

Now this is a sorry state of affairs. But 
it has always been generally agreed, even by 
professional reporters—and the present 
world tension would seem to call for a cer- 
tain liberalism and generosity in the matter 
—that, however tenuous it may often seem, 
there does exist some kind of dividing line 
between the “suckers” on the one hand and, 
on the other, the many people who are 
trying to use a little imagination and good 
will in an effort to do something about the 


present catastrophic state of world affairs. 
May I suggest mildly and with all respect, 
that there must be many of the latter 
among your readers and that they too have 
the right not to be suckers but to expect of 
The Reporter some kind of plain, unvar- 
nished report on matters which, in this 
small world, may well affect themselves? 
JEAN-MARIE BRESSAND 
Le Secrétaire-Général 
Le Monde Bilingue 
Paris 


(M. Bressand’s point is well taken. But so, 
we feel, were Mr. Alan’s points about the 
amiable national pecularities with which 
M. Bressand’s commendable project must 
reckon.) 


A DIFFERENT PATTERN 

To the Editor: The Ambassador has asked 
me to thank you for bringing to his atten- 
tion the article on Japanese labor unionism 
by Ruth Barrett in the November 24 issue 
of your magazine. He is always interested in 
published material which attempts to in- 
terpret our country to the people of the 
United States. 

We at the Embassy are somewhat out of 
touch with the labor situation in Japan 
and hence can offer little in the way of 
constructive comment. Speaking generally, 
Mrs. Barrett’s article would seem to be an 
oversimplification of a subject of some com- 
plexity. The consensus here is that the 
Japanese labor movement is not as weak as 
the article pictures it. We do not believe 
that Japanese labor unions can be judged 
solely by American standards; the labor 
movement in Japan, originating in a social 
structure considerably unlike that of the 
United States, may well evolve in a different 
pattern more suited to its own environment. 

Hiroto TANAKA 
First Secretary 
Embassy of Japan 
Washington 


ARVEY—PRO AND CON 
To the Editor: “The Reluctant Candidate,’ 
by J. M. Arvey as told to John Madigan 
(The Reporter, November 24), was excel- 
lent. It should be reprinted and made avail- 
able at Democratic meetings from now until 
1956 so that the public can get used to the 
idea that there are such things as honest 
politicians, such a thing as a genuine hero 
who is able without conscious effort to pul 
some meaning and value into the hero- 
worship that inevitably surrounds our cam. 
paigns. Send my thanks to Mr. Arvey for 
letting us know about it. 

Frep ELprr 

Los Angeles 


To the Editor: For over a year I have been 
one of your most loyal readers and pro- 
moters. The contribution of J. M. Arvey. 
however, has caused me no small amount of 
embarrassment. Mr. Arvey is not well ac- 
cepted generally in Chicago. His name has 
been associated in the past with many ques- 
tionable civic “deals.” Frankly, I’m disap- 
pointed in your choice of this contributor. 
ELEANOR McManon 
Chicago 





“One of the few books on Soviet 
Russia that really explains what 
has been happening there.” 

—WILLIAM L. LANGER 


THE DYNAMICS 





OF SOVIET 
® SOciETY 


By W. W. ROSTOW, 
in collaboration with ALFRED 
Levin, and with the assis- 
tance of others at the Center 
for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. “A really pene- 
trating analysis... Absolutely 
first-rate and most interest- 


ing.” 
—BARRINGTON Moore, JR. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
GAA NORTONSALY 








...-before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 









Wuo— Wuat— Wuay— 


AS our editorial states, the Pres- 

ident’s United Nations speech 
marks—or must be made to mark— 
a turning point in contemporary 
history. The President will have to 
see to it that his proposal is followed 
up and turned into a working re- 
ality; the American people will have 


| to see to it that he receives the 


assistance he needs from all of us. 
Michael Amrine’s article is a vivid 
chronological flashback to all that 
led up to the double drama: our 
discovery, test, and use of the atomic 
bomb, and the increasing strain in 
our relations with Soviet Russia 
largely as a result of the bomb. Out 
of this article there emerges the fig- 
ure of a great American statesman, 
the late Henry L. Stimson. When the 
atom bomb was coriceived, the Sec- 
retary of War was the first and per- 
haps the only American in govern- 
ment to look beyond its use in war 
and see its future possibilities for 
good and evil. In collaboration with 
Harold C. Urey, Mr. Amrine wrote 
the famous pamphlet “I’m a Fright- 
ened Man.” His novel Secret is the 
story of atomic scientists under the 
stress of postwar politics and loyalty 
tests. 


Hs served as Attorney General 
of the United States from 1941 
to 1945, Francis Biddle is peculiarly 
qualified to define the role the office 
of Attorney General plays not only 
in prosecuting criminals but in de- 
fending our laws. Mr. Biddle points 
out the dangerous precedent that 
one of his successors, Mr. Brownell, 
has recently set. We are all tired of 
reading about Harry Dexter White; 
we must never tire of defending our 
civil liberties. 

Democracy does not work any too 
well in many nations of the Pacific 
but Tillman Durdin’s article shows 
that in the Philippines the people 
care for it. His report on the recent 
Philippine elections is a success 
story: that of a people’s insurrection 
through the ballot against a corrupt 
régime. That story does considerable 
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credit to our country as well as to 
theirs. Mr. Durdin is a correspondent 
for the New York Times. 

Our Washington Editor, Douglass 
Cater, gives an on-the-spot account 
of how history is written—and how 
the journalist who digs is sometimes 
not the one who gets the medals. 

William S. Fairfield, a frequent 
contributor to The Reporter, recent- 
ly visited a small town in his native 
state, Wisconsin, and describes a 
Communist attempt to get a foot- 
hold at the grass-roots level. 

In a second installment Mary Mc- 
Carthy concludes her story of how 
it happened that she did not become 
a Communist. Actually the protago- 
nist in this tale is chance—an ele- 
ment which frequently is left out of 
the “confessions” that receive the 
greatest acclaim and publicity now- 
adays. Miss McCarthy’s confession is 
a lesson in humility. 


ARYA MANNES’s comments on the 
Smythe report should provide 
matter for sober reflection to anyone 
who owns a TV set and even more 
to the people responsible for the 
running of TV stations. . . . James 
Hinton, Jr., reports on what is a fair- 
ly new and quite successful phenom- 
enon in the record business: “The 
Spoken Word.” A number of people 
who enjoy good prose and good 
poetry make themselves into a “cap- 
tive audience”—and like it... . M. R. 
Werner’s review of the Harold 
Ickes diary suggests that if fewer 
words had been used with greater 
skill we would now be in possession 
of a better self-portrait of that re- 
markable man. . . . An American 
novel that deals seriously with the 
religious problem of salvation is ana- 
lyzed by William Lee Miller, As- 
sistant Professor of Religion at Smith 
College and author of the much-dis- 
cussed article “Can Government Be 
Merchandised?” which appeared in 
our issue of October 27, 1953. 
Our cover of the United Nations 
Buildings in New York was painted 
by Don Higgins. 
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Milnes 
SPEAK 


ANOTHER 


LANGUAGE 
so cAN YOU with 
LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard Conversational Method 
The Quick, Natural EASY Way 


cea 







FRENCH 
































YOU bring a foreign land 
right into your own home with 
Linguaphone— 


YOU Listen—to native voices— 
for 20 delightful, adventure- 
some minutes a day 


YOU Hear—men and women 
converse in their native tongue 
with a 1954 vocabulary about 
everyday matters— 





YOU Learn to Speak—correct- 
ly as they do. The same easy, 
natural way you learned Eng- 
lish. 
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EDITORIAL 





‘The President Takes the Lead 


H' pip iT. In that half hour when 
he stood in front of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, there was a solemn, deliberate 
ring in his voice; his bearing was 
that of a man who moves forward 
under a formidable burden and is 
utterly himself. Not for a moment 
did he grin or indulge in the man- 
nerisms of the apprentice politician 
or raise his voice to the pitch that 
demands the interruption of ap- 
plause. Even when the ovation came 
from everybody present, Vishinsky 
included, and he sat down, there 
was no trace of self-satisfaction in 
his face. 

The burden he bore so well is 
formidable indeed. A practitioner 
of war during most of his life, he 
knows that because of the new weap- 
ons a war with our major antagonist 
would be not a means to an end, 
but rather an end in itself—the end 
of the road for the human race. 

General Eisenhower’s armies forced 
Germany into unconditional sur- 
render. Now President Eisenhower 
knows that the war he led to victory 
was the first and the last our country 
waged for unconditional surrender. 
For he knows that Soviet Russia, a 
lar more redoubtable, more treach- 
erous enemy than Nazi Germany, 
has atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

In his speech the President has 
limited the area of debate with So- 
viet Russia and defined our nation’s 
aims. He accepts co-existence with 
the Soviets as a fact and proclaims: 
“We seek a harmonious family of 
free European nations, with none a 
threat to the other, and least of all 
a threat to the people of Russia.” 

The Russians of course reassert 
their belief in co-existence with their 
usual bad faith, for they rely on 
their “scientific” theories of history 
which make them sure that ultimate- 
ly they will gobble us up. Now the 
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President has told us that we can 
rely on a real science—that same 
atomic science which, if used only 
for the production of weapons, can 
wipe out civilization. 

The President's speech dramatical- 
ly acknowledged what has for some 
time been crying for acknowledg- 
ment: Atomic power is being do- 
mesticated. Like every other form of 
energy, this, the most prodigious 
of them all, is being harnessed for 
a number of purposes—good and bad 
—though we now see only a few 
dim presages of the countless uses 
in store for us. We now have atomic 
tactical weapons. We have an atomic- 
powered submarine, workable though 
fantastically costly. 

The diesel engine too, as Gordon 
Dean, former chairman of the Atom- 
ic Energy Comite, writes in his 
admirable book, was first used to 
power a submarine. It too was an 
extraordinarily uneconomical prop- 
osition. Now, of course, as the scien- 
tists tell us, it is a matter not of 
whether but of when we can have 
atom-powered airplanes, locomotives, 
and perhaps even cars. The day 
when abundant and cheap electricity 
will be produced by atomic reactor 
is already dawning. 

All this is bound to come. The 
President is giving American spon- 
sorship to the inevitable. Our coun- 
try, having been the first to pro- 
vide the means and to assemble the 
skills that made the release of atomic 
power possible, is now asking all the 
other peoples of the world to share 
in this venture and to accelerate the 
inevitable—the coming into exist- 
ence of new scientific tools designed 
to reduce the differences between the 
have and have-not nations. Men of 
many races, most of them refugees 
from European totalitarianism, made 
it possible for our country to be first 
to release atomic power. From here 





on, scientists of all nations, includ- 
ing Russia, can proceed together and 
make the atom a power for good. 
This does not mean peace. It will 
not, for some time to come, mean 
disarmament. But if the President’s 
proposal is accepted under the con- 
ditions he suggested to make it 
workable, a new chain reaction will 
begin: The greater the benefits man- 
kind derives from the peaceful uses 
of atomic power, the greater will be- 
come the stake of all men in peace. 
Like the Marshall Plan, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is utterly baffling to 
the Russian leaders, who are par- 
alyzed whenever faced with Ameri- 
can common sense and generosity. 
Should an international atomic-en- 
ergy agency become part of the 
U.N., it would mean that gradually, 
in direct proportion to the discov- 
eries made by scientists of the whole 
world, we would have an atom-pow- 
ered U.N.—something quite different 
from the frail thing it is now. 


Or DeceMBeER 8, a large number of 
people at home and abroad were 
happy to recognize in that grinless, 
dedicated leader the same man 
whom for too long a time they could 
not help criticizing. On this maga- 
zine it did our hearts good to ap- 
plaud the President heartily. Like 
people on a plane flying stormy 
skies, we and many others like us 
have felt rudely buffeted lately, 
sometimes with a sickening feeling 
of dipping down, sometimes harassed 
by doubt as to who was actually in 
the pilot’s seat. That day, we felt we 
were going in the right direction, en- 
trusted to a steady hand. 

There are many storms ahead. Re- 
gardless of our reliance on the pilot 
and his crew, we think it is still wise 
to keep our safety belts fastened. Yet 
December 8 put new hope into our 
hearts. 
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A Tale of the Steps 
To Hiroshima—and Beyond 


MICHAEL AMRINE 


sagt reat EISENHOWER’S United 

Nations speech on December 8 
opened up new alternatives for the 
future. As the world again discusses 
the Kremlin and the atom, a look 
at the original formation of U.S. 
atomic policy is in order. This seg- 
ment of our recent history has been 
particularly mysterious, but the ac- 
counts of various participants enable 
us to piece together the story of the 
beginning of an age. 

In his speech, President Eisen- 
hower picked up threads of thought 
that Henry L. Stimson was pursuing 
in the days when the first atomic 
bomb was exploded in New Mexico 
and the Big Three were meeting in 
Potsdam. Even the title of the Pres- 
ident’s U.N. speech, “Perils Which 
Confront the World in This Atomic 
Age,” is reminiscent of a memoran- 
dum which Stimson prepared for 
Truman at Potsdam: “Reflections on 
the Basic Problems Which Confront 
Us.” Perhaps some of the White 
House advisers have been rereading 
Stimson’s conclusions of those days. 
If so, they may agree that Stimson 
prophetically confronted the prob- 
lems President Eisenhower now asks 
the world to confront and surmount. 


Or Aprit 12, 1945, the day Frank- 
lin Roosevelt died, most men in 
the West were following maps car- 
rying the names of Luzon, Warsaw, 
Frankfurt, Okinawa, the Elbe, Iwo 
Jima, Berlin. ... 

Meanwhile a few hurried and har- 
assed men endeavored to “place” on 
their maps the names of Oak Ridge, 
Los Alamos, and Hanford. 

To such men as Dr. Klaus Fuchs, 
these names had been familiar for 
over a year. 

In Mr. President, Harry Truman 
has described his feelings on the day 
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of Roosevelt's death: “I knew the 
President had a great many meetings 
with Churchill and Stalin. I was not 
familiar with any of these things, 
and it was really something to think 
about but I decided the best thing 
to do was to go home and get as 
much rest as possible and face the 
music. 


pril 25. The representatives of 
the United Nations met in San 
Francisco to draw up the U.N. 
Charter. 
On the same day, Secretary of War 





Henry L. Stimson, in company with 
the head of the atomic project, Brig- 
adier General Leslie R. Groves, 
briefed President Truman on the 
history and nature of atomic devel- 
opment. 

Earlier in April Truman had got- 
ten a briefing on the Manhattan 
Project from Fred Vinson and James 


F. Byrnes. This occasion, for which 
no date is given in his memoirs, was 
Truman’s first news of the atomic 
bomb. While he had been head of 
the Senate War Contracts Investigat- 
ing Committee, Truman had gotten 
wind of a vast plant at Oak Ridge. 
He had intended to look further 
into it, but the personal intervention 
of Stimson at that time had stopped 
him. 

When Stimson and Groves called, 
the Secretary left with the Pres- 
ident a memorandum that began: 
“Within four months we shall in all 
probability have completed the most 
terrible weapon ever known in hu- 
man history, one bomb of which 
could destroy a whole city.” 

It is obvious that Stimson saw 
with clarity what many did not see 
for years after the bomb was known: 
that the creation of the bomb and 
the fact that other countries could 
create their own, in spite of anything 
we could do, meant that nuclear 
energy would radically change the 
balance of power in the world and 
the nature of war. Stimson’s mem- 
orandum of April 25 reiterated that 
easier and cheaper methods of bomb 
production would be found, and 
that other large or smaller countries 
would have bombs. 

It said: “The world in its present 
state of moral advancement com- 
pared with its technical development 
would be eventually at the mercy ol 
such a weapon. In other words, mod- 
ern civilization might be completely 
destroyed. . . . To approach any 
world peace organization of any pat- 
tern now likely to be considered, 
without an appreciation by the lead- 
ers of our country of the power ol 
this new weapon, would seem to be 
unrealistic. . . . the control of this 
weapon will undoubtedly be a mat- 
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ter of the greatest difficulty and 
would involve such thoroughgoing 
rights of inspection and internal con- 
trols as we have never heretofore 
contemplated. . . . Furthermore, in 
the light of our present position with 
reference to this weapon, the ques- 
tion of sharing it with other nations 
and, if so shared, upon what terms, 
becomes a primary question of our 
foreign relations. . . . our leadership 
. . has placed a certain moral re- 
sponsibility upon us which we can- 
not shirk without very serious re- 
sponsibility for any disaster to civil- 
ization which it would further.” 


‘Deteriorating Relations’ 


May 1. Hitler’s death announced. 
May 2. Berlin fell. 

May 6. The first ground echelon of 
the 509th Composite Group, which 
was to drop the atomic bombs, sailed 
from Seattle for Tinian. The recent- 
ly published fifth volume of the ofh- 
cial history The Army Air Forces in 
World War II states that “[Colonel] 
Tibbets [of the 509th] alone knew 
the real mission of the team; the 
others apparently knew no more 
than they were to drop a special sort 
of bomb which they came to call 
‘the gimmick.’ ” 

May 8. Germany surrendered. 

May 18. The advance air echelon of 
the 509th arrived at Tinian. 

May 22. President Truman noted in 
a memorandum: 

“Had a long talk with Joe Davies 
[former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union] last night on the Russian 
situation. ... 

“He had come over to tell me how 
blue he was over our deteriorating 
relations with Russia. 

“I informed him that... I had 
sent Harry Hopkins to see Stalin 
with instructions to tell Stalin my 
views and that I would be pleased 
to meet him face to face. 

“... Churchill wanted me to meet 
with him first—which I do not want 
to do. Stalin already has an errone- 
ous opinion we are ganging up on 
him. 

“To have a reasonably lasting 
peace, the three great powers must 
be able to trust each other, and they 
must themselves honestly want it. 
They must also have the confidence 
of the smaller nations... 

“. . . Davies said he would go to 
London.” 


May 29. The ground echelon of the 
509th arrived at Tinian by ship from 
Seattle. 

June 2. Harry Gold, a Philadelphia 
chemist, arrived in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. He went for a short drive 





in the country with Dr. Klaus Fuchs, 
a theoretical physicist associated 
with the atomic project. Fuchs de- 
scribed in detail the approaching 
bomb test and incidentally predicted 
there would not be a successful ex- 
plosion before 1946. Harry Gold 
then took a bus to Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

June 3. Gold walked up a flight of 
stairs at 209 North High Street, 
knocked on a door, and said, “I came 
from Julius.” The occupant of the 
High Street apartment, David Green- 
glass, like Fuchs an employee of the 
bomb project at nearby Los Alamos, 
gave Gold sketches showing the basic 
mechanism of the atomic bomb. 
June 4. James Byrnes gave Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy, personal 
Chief of Staff to the President, a 
special briefing on the atomic proj- 
ect. Despite this and other briefings, 
Leahy did not bélieve the bomb 
would do what was claimed for it, 
and in his memoirs frankly admits 
he “misjudged its efficiency.” Even 
after the test in New Mexico, just 
before it was used in Japan, Leahy 
still called it “a professor’s dream.” 


Planes and Plans 


“Early in June.” Colonel Paul Tib- 
bets, commanding officer of the 
509th Group, was told by his head- 
quarters that he would definitely 
have an atomic bomb for use by 
August 6. 

June 5. In Admiral Leahy’s memoirs, 
I Was There, there is a description 
of a White House dinner on this 
evening, at which the May 26 meet- 





ing at Chequers between Churchill 
and Davies was described. 

“When they got around to discuss- 
ing the Soviet Union, Davies said 
the British leader became vehement 
and violent in his criticisms. He re- 
vealed to Davies that the imposition 
of secret police and Gestapo methods 
by the Soviet in the reoccupied areas 
was to him ‘more horrible’ than 
Communism itself. . . . 

“He seemed surprised and hurt 
that Truman would want to ‘ex- 
clude’ him from the first meeting 
with Stalin after victory. . . . In his 
calmer moments, Davies said, the 
Prime Minister recognized the grav- 
ity of the immediate situation and 
said ‘perhaps it would fall to a very 
few men to decide in the next few 
weeks the kind of life that would 
confront several generations to 
come.’ ”” 

During the very hours of the 
Leahy-Davies-Truman dinner, Har- 
ry Gold was hurrying through Brook- 
lyn to a 10 Pp. M. appointment where 
Metropolitan Avenue goes into 
Queens. Gold’s man approached 
leisurely. They exchanged newspa- 
pers—and walked on after a few 
words. “John” Yakovlev, a Soviet 
agent, gave Gold an empty news- 
paper. In the newspaper Gold gave 
to Yakovlev were two manila folders, 
one marked pocror and a second 
one marked oTHER. They contained 
papers from Fuchs and Greenglass. 


The Conscience of Science 


June 11. A “Committee on Social 
and Political Implications” appoint- 
ed by the director of the govern- 
ment’s atomic laboratory in Chicago 
addressed a report to the Secretary 
of War. This was to become known 
as the Franck Report, after its 
chairman, Dr. James Franck, Nobel 
Prize-winning chemist. 

The report, based on unanimous 
agreement among seven scientists, 
reached the main conclusion that 
“the use of the bomb should be con- 
sidered as a fateful political decision, 
and not merely as a matter of mili- 
tary tactics.” 

Its text said: “All of us. . . live 
with the vision before our eyes of 
sudden destruction visited on our 
own country, of a Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster repeated in thousand-fold mag- 
nification in every one of our major 
cities. ... 
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‘.. . The experience of Russian 
scientists in nuclear research is en- 
tirely sufficient to enable them to 
retrace our steps within a few years, 
even if we should make every at- 
tempt to conceal them. Even if we 
can retain our leadership in basic 
knowledge . . . for a certain time by 
maintaining secrecy . . . it would be 
foolish to hope that this can protect 
us for more than a few years. . . . 

“If no efficient international agree- 
ment is achieved, the race for nuclear 
armaments will be on in earnest not 
later than the morning after our first 
demonstration of the existence of 
nuclear weapons. After this, it might 
take other nations three or four years 
to overcome our present head start, 
and eight or ten years to draw even 
with us. . 

“... There is no doubt that Russia, 
too, will shudder at the possibility 
of a sudden disintegration of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad . . . Therefore, 
only lack of mutual trust, and not 
lack of desire for agreement, can 
stand in the path of an efficient 
agreement for the prevention of nu- 
clear warfare... . 

. a demonstration of the new 
weapon might best be made, before 
the eyes of representatives of all the 
United Nations, on the desert or a 
barren island... 

“We believe that these considera- 
tions make the use of nuclear bombs 
lor an early unannounced attack 
against Japan inadvisable. If the 
U.S. were to be the first to release 
this new means of indiscriminate de- 
struction upon mankind, she would 
sacrifice public support throughout 
the world, precipitate the race for 
armaments, and prejudice the possi- 
bility of reaching an international 
agreement...” 


The Wheels Turn 


June 11. Combat air crews of the 
509th Group began arriving at 
Tinian, flying their own B-29s. 

june 18. President Truman held a 
White House conference with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to discuss plans 
for the invasion of Japan. Secretary 
Stimson took special note of the un- 
usual fact that civilian advisers were 
present, “a return to the procedure 
which Franklin Roosevelt had aban- 
doned in 1942.” The meeting was 
not attended by the Secretary of 
State, but was attended by John J. 
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McCloy, then Assistant Secretary of 
War, who has since written an ac- 
count from which the following 
quotations are taken: 

“We had an impregnable moral 
position before Japan and _ the 
world. We had advanced across the 
Pacific to the main islands after an 
act of outrageous aggression on the 
part of Japan. On top of it all, we 
possessed the secret of the atom 
bomb. All present in the room knew 
that the scientists and engineers 
working on that project had given 
definite assurances that within a very 
short period of time an atomic ex- 
plosion . . . would occur. 

“After the President's decision had 
been made and the conference was 
breaking up, an official, not thereto- 
fore participating, suggested that se- 
rious attention be given to a political 
attempt to end the war. The meet- 
ing fell into a tailspin, but after 
control was recovered, the idea ap- 
pealed to several present. It appealed 
particularly to the President . . . 

“It was also at this meeting that 
the suggestion was first broached 
that warning be given the Japanese 
of our possession of the bomb before 
we dropped it. Although all present 
were ‘cleared’, the uninhibited men- 
tion of the ‘best-kept secret of the 
war’ caused a sense of shock, even 
among that select group. 

“Now this incident indicates that, 
at that time, everyone was so intent 
on winning the war by military 
means that the introduction of po- 
litical considerations was almost acci- 
dental .. . Not one of the Chiefs nor 
the Secretary thought well of a 
bomb warning, an effective argument 





, Bak 
being that no one could be certain, 
in spite of the assurances of the sci- 
entists, that the ‘thing would go off.’ 

“As a result of the meeting, a 
rather hastily composed paper was 
drawn up. It embodied the idea 
which later formed the basis of the 
appeal to the Japanese to surrender, 
That proposal was refused 
brusquely by the Japanese Govern- 


ment. Yet, as we now know, it did 
provoke considerable discussion . . 
It is interesting to speculate whether, 
better prepared, this proposal might 
not have included statements of the 
policy which we put into effect in 
Japan almost immediately after the 
war ended. Such a proposal might 
well have induced surrender without 
the use of the bomb... . 

“Though we have a tendency to 
blame the decisions that were taken 
at Yalta and Potsdam for many of 
the postwar difficulties with the So- 
viet Union, events were forming a 
pattern for our postwar fate before 
those conferences ever took place. 
We concentrated so heavily on the 
actual conduct of the war that we 
overlooked the need for political 
thinking.” 

On or about June 19. At a bar in 
Flushing, New York, in a two-and- 
a-half-hour meeting with Yakovlev, 
Harry Gold heard that the pocror 
and OTHER envelopes had gone im- 
mediately to Moscow and “were .. . 
very valuable.” 

June 20. As the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey later re- 
ported, the Japanese Emperor on 
this day “on his own initiative called 
the six members of the Supreme 
War Direction Council . . . and said 
it was necessary to have a plan to 
close the war at once, as well as a 
plan to defend the home islands.” 
July 2. The “hastily composed paper” 
to which McCloy referred in his 
account of the June 18 invasion 
meeting was signed by Secretary 
Stimson and given by him to Pres- 
ident Truman at the White House. 
In it he sketched the gloomy pros- 
pects of an invasion of the two main 
islands of Japan, Honshu and 
Kyushu. Stimson said he thought it 
worthwhile to give them “a warning 
of what is to come and definite op- 
portunity to capitulate . . . I believe 
Japan is susceptible to reason . . . to 
a much greater extent than is indi- 
cated by our current press. . .” 

Stimson urged us to disavow “any 
attempt to extirpate the Japanese as 
a race or to destroy them as a nation 

” and to “indicate our willing- 
ness . .. to give Japan trade access to 
external raw materials . . . to enter 
into mutually advantageous trade 
relations . . .”” and to accomplish the 
“withdrawal from their country as 
soon as the . . . objectives of the Allies 
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are accomplished, and . . . a peace- 
fully inclined government [is estab- 
lished].” 

A large issue, in view of such war- 
time statements as Admiral Halsey’s 
that he intended to ride Hirohito’s 
white horse in Tokyo, was whether 
we could leave the Japanese their 
Kmperor. In his memorandum Stim- 
son said that he “personally” 
thought “it would substantially add 
to the chances of acceptance . . . if 

. we should add that we do not 
exclude a constitutional monarchy 
under her present dynasty. . . .” 


A Light for Poets 


July 6. President Truman departed 
for Potsdam, accompanied by Stim- 
son, Byrnes, Leahy, Marshall, Ar- 
nold, Eisenhower, and King. 

July 10. After much delay, the 
Franck Report, prepared by the 
seven scientists, arrived at Secretary 
Stimson’s Washington office. He had, 
olf course, already gone to Potsdam. 
July 16. Truman, Byrnes, and Leahy 
toured the ruins of Berlin after a 
meeting with Churchill, and Tru- 
man opened the Potsdam Confer- 
ence. Stalin arrived the next day. 

A few hours later, at 5:30 a.m. 
U.S. time, on a barren mesa near 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, the first 
atomic bomb was exploded. General 
Groves's deputy described it thus in 
the Smyth Report: 

“The effects could well be called 
unprecedented, magnificent, beauti- 
ful, stupendous and terrifying. No 
man-made phenomenon of such tre- 
mendous power had ever occurred 
before. The lighting effects beggared 
description. The whole country was 
lighted by a searing light with an 
intensity many times that of the 
midday sun. It was golden, purple, 
violet, gray and blue. It lighted every 
peak, crevasse and ridge of the near- 
by mountain range with a clarity 
and beauty that cannot be described. 
... lt was that beauty the great poets 
dream about but describe most poor- 
ly and inadequately. Thirty seconds 
after the explosion came .. . the air 
blast, pressing hard against the peo- 
ple and things, to be followed almost 
immediately by the strong sustained 
awesome roar which warned of 
doomsday and made us feel that we 
puny things were blasphemous to 
dare tamper with the forces hereto- 
fore reserved to the Almighty.” 
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July 17. The Potsdam Conference 
began. 

The agenda included military 
plans for the Far Eastern war, and 
a dozen knotty diplomatic issues 
concerning Poland, the Balkans, Tri- 
este, Vienna, Berlin itself, Britain’s 
debt, occupation of defeated coun- 





tries, withdrawal of troops, demo- 
bilization. 

Churchill wrote: “In the afternoon 
Stimson called at my abode and laid 
before me a sheet of paper on which 
was written, ‘Babies satisfactorily 
born. .. .’ ‘It means,’ he said, ‘that 
the experiment . . . has come off.” 

Truman wrote in Mr. President: 
“I went into immediate consulta- 
tion with Byrnes, Stimson, Admiral 
Leahy, General Marshall, General 
Arnold, General Eisenhower and 
Admiral King. I asked for their opin- 
ions whether the bomb should be 
used. The consensus of opinion was 
that the bomb should be used. We 
were planning an invasion of Japan 
with the use of 2,000,000 men and 
the military had estimated the inva- 
sion might result in very heavy casu- 
ene... 

“General Marshall said in Potsdam 
that if the bomb worked we would 
save a quarter of a million American 
lives and probably save millions of 
Japanese. I gave careful thought to 
what my advisers had counseled. I 
wanted to weigh all the possibilities 
and implications. Here was the most 
powerful weapon of destruction ever 
devised and perhaps it was more 
than that.” 

July 20. In the Pacific “the 509th 
Group began a series of combat 
strikes . . . to accustom the Japanese 
to the sight of very small formations 
of high-flying B-29’s.” 

July 23. Churchill has written of the 
Potsdam dinner that night: “I had 
another very friendly talk with Sta- 
lin, who was in the best of tempers. 
He spoke with enthusiasm about the 


Russian intervention against Japan, 
and seemed to expect a good many 
months of war, which Russia would 
wage on an ever-increasing scale...” 


Stimson and the Police State 


Stimson had been urging a direct 
and conciliatory approach to the 
Soviets, and a month later he was 
again to do so, but in his memoirs 
it is noted that he “personally was 
deeply disturbed, at Potsdam, by his 
first direct observation of the Rus- 
sian police state in action. The cour- 
tesy and hospitality of the Russians 
was unfailing, but there was evident 
nonetheless, palpable and omnipres- 
ent, the atmosphere of dictatorial 
repression. Nothing in his previous 
life matched this experience . . .” 

At Potsdam Stimson wrote a paper 
for the President, “Reflections on 
the Basic Problems Which Confront 
Us.” The subject was primarily the 
Russian police state, secondarily the 
atomic bomb. 

Among other things, the paper 
said, “It . . . becomes clear that no 
permanently safe international rela- 
tions can be established between two 
such fundamentally different  sys- 
tems. With the best of efforts we 
cannot understand each other... . I 
therefore believe that before we 
share our new discovery with Russia 
we should consider carefully whether 
we can do so safely . . . until Russia 
puts into effective action the pro- 
posed constitution . . . [a reference 
to the Soviet Constitution of 1936]. 

“. .. We must go slowly in any dis- 
closures or agreeing to any Russian 
participation whatsoever and con- 
stantly explore how our headstart in 
X and the Russian desire to partici- 
pate can be used to bring us nearer 
to the removal of the basic difficul- 
ties which I have emphasized.” 

Years later in Stimson’s memoirs 
it was shown that immediately after 
Potsdam he became “worried,” and 
asked himself such questions as 
these: “Granting all that could be 
said about the wickedness of Russia, 
was it not perhaps true that the 
atom itself, not the Russians, was the 
central problem? And was it prac- 
tical to hope that the atomic ‘secret’ 
—so fragile and short-lived—could be 
used to win concessions from the 
Russian leaders as to their cherished, 
if frightful, police state?” 

But his recommendations of the 
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moment at Potsdam were secretive 
and cautious in their approach to 
the Soviets. 


‘Great New Fact’ 


July 24. At the end of a formal ses- 
sion, while the main Potsdam par- 
ticipants were waiting for their auto- 
mobiles to arrive, President Truman 
took Premier Stalin aside and told 
him that we had a new and special 
kind of bomb to use in the Far East. 

In 1953 Mr. Truman still said of 
Stalin’s reaction, “. . . I’m sure he 
did not understand its significance.” 

Churchill has written of this: 

“A more intricate question was 
what to tell Stalin. The President 
and I no longer felt that we needed 
his aid to conquer Japan . . . Stalin’s 
bargaining power, which he had 
used with such effect upon the Amer- 
icans at Yalta, was therefore gone. 
Still, he had been a magnificent ally 
in the war against Hitler, and we 
both felt that he must be informed 
of the great New Fact which now 
dominated the scene, but not of any 
particulars. 

“, .. [On] July 24, after our ple- 
nary meeting had ended and we all 
got up from the round table and 
stood about in twos and threes be- 
fore dispersing, I saw the President 
go up to Stalin, and the two con- 
versed alone with their interpreters. 
I was perhaps five yards away, and I 
watched with the closest attention 
the momentous talk. . . . I can see it 
all as if it were yesterday. 

“[Stalin] seemed delighted. A new 
bomb! Of extraordinary power! 
Probably decisive on the whole Jap- 
anese war! What a bit of luck! This 
was my impression at the moment, 
and I was sure that he had no idea 
of the significance of what he was 
... told... . As we were waiting for 
our cars I found myself near Tru- 
man. ‘How did it go?’ I asked. ‘He 
never asked a question,’ he replied.” 

Byrnes wrote in his memoirs, “I 
was surprised at Stalin’s lack of in- 
terest... . I thought that the follow- 
ing day he would ask for more infor- 
mation about it. He did not. Later I 
concluded that, because the Russians 
kept secret their developments in 
military weapons, they thought it 
improper to ask us about ours.” 

No published account indicates 
that the President used the word 
“atomic.” 
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July 25. A military directive signed 
by General Thomas T. Handy, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff in the absence of 
Marshall at Potsdam, went to Gen- 
eral Carl Spaatz for the 509th “to 
deliver its first special bomb as soon 
as weather will permit visual bomb- 
ing after about $3 August, 1945, on 
one of the targets: Hiroshima, Ko- 
kura, Niigata and Nagasaki.” 
Truman’s account in Mr. Pres- 
ident would seem to indicate the 
decision was not made until the 
news from Los Alamos arrived at 
Potsdam, and another Truman ac- 
count says the final order was not 
given by him until the Presidential 
party was aboard the cruiser Augusta 
returning home from Potsdam. 


HE SAME day this directive was 

issued Churchill flew home, to 
be there when the results of the Brit- 
ish election of July 5 were made 
public. 
July 26. On this day the Potsdam 
Declaration calling for Japan’s sur- 
render was released over the signa- 
tures of Truman, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek. (Russia was not 
yet at war with Japan.) The state- 
ment made no reference to the status 
of the Emperor or to new weap- 
ons, but warned that if there were 
no surrender “the only alternative 
for Japan is prompt and utter de- 
struction.” 

On this same day it was announced 
that Clement Attlee was Great Brit- 
ain’s new Prime Minister. Churchill 
drove to the Palace and tendered his 
resignation to the King. In his de- 
parting message he hinted that the 
end of the war “may come much 





quicker than we have hitherto been 
entitled to expect.” 

July 26. The cruiser Indianapolis ar- 
rived at Tinian with part of the 
fissionable material for the first com- 
bat atomic bomb. 

July 28. From Byrnes’s account: “... 
the Japanese Premier issued a state- 


ment saying the [Potsdam] declara- 
tion was unworthy of notice. That 
was disheartening. There was noth- 
ing left to do but use the bomb.” 


A ugust 2. From Byrnes’s account: 
“. . . I continued to hope the 
Japanese government would change 
its mind. I was greatly disappointed 
when the day of our departure from 
Potsdam arrived and no further 
word had been received. I recog- 
nized then that our hope of avoiding 
use of the bomb was virtually gone.” 

The Presidential party went to 
England and boarded the U.S.S. Au- 
gusta in Plymouth Harbor for the 
trip home. Leahy and Byrnes ac- 
companied the President to a cere- 
monial luncheon with King George 
aboard H.M.S. Renown. 

Leahy wrote “. . . I knew of no 
explosive that would develop the 
power claimed for the new bomb. 
.. . To my surprise, I found King 
George well informed about the 
project and the possible postwar 
uses of atomic energy. Jestingly he 
said to me, ‘Admiral, would you 
like to lay a little bet on that?’ ” 

Years later, Leahy had this ver- 

dict on the bomb, “. . . in being the 
first to use it, we had adopted an 
ethical standard common to the bar- 
barians of the Dark Ages. . . . That 
is why, as a professional military 
man ... I come to the end of my 
story with an apprehension about 
the future. .. . These new concepts of 
‘total war’ are basically distasteful to 
the soldier and sailor of my genera- 
tion. Employment of the atomic 
bomb in war will take us back in 
cruelty toward noncombaiants to the 
days of Genghis Khan.” 
Some time between August 2 and Au- 
gust 6, by his own account, Truman 
made the decision to drop the bomb. 
Did a specific order other than the 
directive of July 25 go from the 
Augusta or from Washington? Rec- 
ords so far available do not mention 
any further order. The “wheels” 
were “in motion,” in the President's 
phrase. 

The Air Force history says the 
directive “had set 3 August as the 
earliest day for the attack, and there- 
after, as so often in the past, it was 
a question of waiting for a break in 
the weather... On the 5th the 
weather forecasts looked good; at 
midnight the crews were given last- 
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minute details on weather and on 
air-sea rescue...” 


i Mr. President Harry S. Truman 
wrote: “I... agreed to the use of 
the atomic bomb if Japan did not 
yield. 

“I had reached a decision after 
long and careful thought. It was not 
an easy decision to make. I did not 
like the weapon. But I had no 
qualms if in the long run millions of 
lives could be saved. 

“The rest is history.” 

August 6. The Air Force history 
states: 


“At 0245 on 6 August Tibbets. 


lifted the Enola Gay off the runway 
and was followed at two-minute in- 
tervals by the two _ observation 
planes. The trip out was uneventful, 
with a rendezvous at Iwo Jima 
where the slow climb to bombing 
altitude began. Tibbets was to select 
the target on the basis of reports 
from the weather planes, but was to 
bring back the bomb if all [the] 
cities were hidden by cloud. At 0815 
he received the report from Hiro- 
shima: ‘2/10 lower and middle, and 
2/10 at 15,000 feet.” This sealed the 
city’s doom. . . . The initial point was 
reached at 0911, and as the Enola 
Gay swung into her short run-in, 
the bombardier . . . navigator . . . and 
radar operator . . . took over. At 0915 
(0815 Hiroshima time) Ferebee tog- 
gled the bomb out; the altitude was 
then 31,600 feet, the ground speed 
328 m.p.h. Ferebee gave the controls 
back to Tibbets who executed a vio- 
lent turn of 150 degrees and nosed 
down to gain speed.” 

August 8. Russia declared war on 
Japan. 

August 9. A plutonium bomb was 
dropped on Nagasaki. 

August 14. Japan surrendered. 


BS remem 27. On this day the 
President’s Cabinet first wrestled 
with the problems of atomic policy, 
secrecy, and an approach to the Rus- 
sians. For Secretary Stimson, white- 
haired and frail, it was also his 
seventy-eighth birthday and his very 
last day in office. 

After a birthday luncheon he went 
to the Cabinet meeting, where his 
thoughts on the bomb, which he had 
already presented to the President in 
a memorandum, precipitated a 
stormy discussion, and the longest 
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meeting Truman’s Cabinet had had 
up to that time. 

Stimson’s memorandum read in 
part: 

“. .. L consider the problem of our 
satisfactory relations with Russia as 
not merely connected with but as 
virtually dominated by the problem 
of the atomic bomb. Except for 
[that] problem . . # those relations, 
while vitally important, might not 
be immediately pressing. 


“. . . Those relations may be per- 


haps irretrievably embittered by the 
way in which we approach the solu- 
tion of the bomb with Russia. For if 
we fail to approach them now and 
merely continue to negotiate with 
them, having this weapon rather os- 
tentatiously on our hip, their suspi- 
cions and their distrust of our pur- 
poses and motives will increase . . . 

“... I think the bomb . . . consti- 
tutes... a first step in a new control 
by man over the forces of nature too 
revolutionary and dangerous to fit 
into the old concepts. I think it 
really caps the climax of the race 
between man’s growing technical 
powers for destructiveness and his 
psychological power of self-control 
and group control—his moral power. 
If so, our method of approach to the 
Russians is a question of the most 
vital importance in the evolution of 
human progress.” 


— advocated a direct ap- 
proach to Russia, and he alone in 
that day put emphasis upon the pos- 
sibility of mutual development of 
atomic power as an avenue to mu- 
tual trust: 

“. . . My idea of an approach to 
the Soviets would be a direct pro- 
posal after discussion with the Brit- 
ish that we would be prepared .. . 
with the Russians . . . to control and 
limit the use of the atomic bomb 

. and so far as possible to direct 
and encourage . . . peaceful and hu- 
manitarian purposes. . . . We might 
also consider including in the ar- 
rangement a covenant with the U.K. 
and the Soviets providing for the 
exchange of benefits of future devel- 
opments whereby atomic energy may 
be applied on a mutually satisfactory 
basis for commercial or humanitar- 
ian purposes. . . . I emphasize per- 
haps beyond all other considerations 
the importance of taking this action 
with Russia as a proposal of the 


United States—backed by Great Brit- 
ain but peculiarly the proposal of 
the United States.” 

Later Stimson was to ask himself 
the question, “What if the man 
whose trust you sought was a cynical 
‘realist’ who did not choose to be 
your friend?” 

But in that Cabinet meeting, “It 
was Stimson’s primary object to turn 
the thoughts of his colleagues back 
to the great principle of direct nego- 
tiation on basic issues which had 
been so long pursued by Franklin 
Roosevelt, and upon which Stimson’s 
whole experience in forty years of 
public service had led him to rely.” 

Stimson’s views were seconded by 
Henry Wallace and were opposed by 
Vinson and Forrestal. The latter ad- 
vocated that we should keep “the 
secret” as a trust, as countries some- 
times kept trusteeship of islands in 
the Pacific. The following month in 
a press conference, Mr. ‘Truman con- 
firmed the growing American con- 
ception of the atomic secret as a vir- 
tually unbreakable monopoly. On 
October 27, 1945, Truman spoke of 
atomic energy as a “sacred trust.” 

The heated discussion at the Cabi- 
net meeting made Stimson an hour 
late for his scheduled departure 
from Washington Airport, where 
“... to my surprise was a huge meet- 
ing of apparently all the general 
officers in Washington . . . together 
with my . . . personal civilian staff. 
. . . These men had been standing 
there for an hour because . . . the 
Cabinet meeting had lasted so long. 

.” After a nineteen-gun salute 
Stimson shook hands with General 
Marshall and his civilian secretaries, 
and boarded his plane. 

None of those bidding him good- 
by knew that on his last day in pub- 
lic life Henry Stimson had made the 
heads of the U.S. government face 
for the first time the need for formu- 
lating an atomic policy. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


‘Ethies in Government’ 


And the Use of FBI Files 


FRANCIS BIDDLE 


4 gpee Constitution which 

gives the government power to 
protect itself against treason also 
provides certain rights for citizens 
who have been accused but not tried. 
I am convinced that the balance 
that must be struck between the 
powers of government and the rights 
of citizens has been upset by a recent 
event — Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell’s use of an FBI report for 
political purposes. 

Mr. Brownell stated in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee that the 
speech he had given before a lunch- 
eon club in Chicago referred “to the 
case of Harry Dexter White and the 
manner in which it was treated by 
the prior Administration to illus- 
trate how successfully espionage 
agents had been in penetrating our 
government at that time and how 
lax our government was at that time 
in meeting such a grave problem.” 
But there was actually only one new 
fact that emerged from his speech 
and testimony; it was that former 
President Truman had been warned 
about White. The rest was old stuff. 
It is clear that Mr. Brownell’s moti- 
vations were political. He called his 
speech “Ethics in Government.” 


SAME 


OW THERE Is nothing wrong with 

a politician, even the Attorney 
General, acting politically. Surely 
there is nothing evil about flaying 
your opponent on inefficiency, on 
maladministration, on failure to act 
where action is indicated, on graft 
and corruption, even if the primary 
motive is to keep him out and keep 
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yourself in. No Administration should 
be allowed to cover its dishonesty or 
even its mistakes. And the shrill wails 
from the Democrats that these moves 
were political and therefore dam- 
nable, as if Democrats had never 
been motivated by political pur- 
poses, are as disingenuous as the 
pious protests of the Republicans 
that the idea of politics never en- 
tered their minds. 

But in some circumstances even a 
politician must not act politically. 
He must not act politically if to do 
so would betray a trust. Wendell 
Willkie knew this and in the 1940 
campaign refused to attack the 
Roosevelt Administration on the 
ground that it circumvented Con- 
gress in sending destroyers to Brit- 
ain; and four years later Governor 
Dewey followed the same course in 
refusing to make political capital of 
his private knowledge that we had 
broken the Japanese code before 
Pearl Harbor. 


M* BROWNELL has, it seems to me, 
not only shattered an established 
precedent and a great tradition of 
the Department of Justice; he has 
violated his duty to the American 
people. Heretofore the Attorney Gen- 
eral has not publicly condemned 
persons under investigation whom 
he may later have to prosecute. It is 
not considered appropriate that he 
should even comment on any pend- 
ing case. His duty is clearly not to 
reveal secret information about per- 
sons who have not been brought 
te trial. 

The Attorney General is the head 





of a great Department of govern- 
ment with many functions—criminal 
prosecutions against violators of Fed- 
eral law; civil suits by the United 
States; enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws; the administration of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice; the rendering of legal advice to 
the President and the Cabinet. He is 
a Cabinet officer whose duties are 
not only to prosecute wrongdoers 
but also to defend and support the 
Constitution—to defend and support 
civil rights and civil liberties. 

In 1939, Frank Murphy, then 
Attorney General, established a Civil 
Rights Section within the Criminal 
Division to encourage more vigor- 
ous use of the laws dealing with those 
rights and to centralize responsibility 
for their enforcement. The protec- 
tion of minority groups became the 
special function of the section, and 
convictions were obtained under the 
civil-rights statutes enacted to give 
content to the three great Amend- 
ments to the Constitution adopted 
after the Civil War. These convic- 
tions were based on the violation of 
the Constitutional rights of Ameri- 
can citizens—peonage, mob violence, 
and illegal exclusion from the ballot. 

The Attorney General is not a 
judge. His function is not to an- 
nounce to the country the names of 
those who are guilty or innocent. 
Under our American system, that is 
for the jury at a public trial. The 
Attorney General must be impartial; 
must not condemn in advance with- 
out a hearing, without evidence, or 
on secret evidence; must not face the 
accused with anonymous and hence 
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uncontradictable material trom files 
marked sECRET. 

We must not let our judgment be 
obscured by our natural distrust for 
this sorry crew—White and the rest 
of them. All of us are involved. We 
are all affected, anyone whose name 
may appear in a secret file to be 
pulled out by the Attorney General 
at his discretion. 

Mr. Brownell said about White: 
“Harry Dexter White was a Russian 
spy’—and added: “Harry Dexter 
White was known to be a Communist 
spy by the very people who appointed 
him.” He could not make public the 
full text of the FB1 memorandum 
even now, he added, “without com- 
promising important information. 
.. » But there is no reason why the 
Senate could not be informed of the 
established fact [italics mine] that 
White was a spy.” The established 
fact of White’s guilt was supposedly 
based on the FBi report, which he 
could quote from to sustain this as- 
sertion, even if he could not make it 
public. The Fst had reported that 
the information in the file had come 
from sources whose reliability had 
been established. In effect the Attor- 
ney General was asking the nation at 
large to pronounce a verdict on the 
basis of anonymous hearsay and on 
only those parts of the evidence he 
considered that the public could be 
trusted to hear. 


A Neat Distinction 


In his testimony before the Senate 
committee Mr. Brownell insisted on 
the inviolability of Far files. It is 
hard to escape the impression that 
he was worried about the “exposure” 
that he was making. After all, Mr. 
Brownell is a lawyer, and he may 
also have remembered that he was 
Attorney General of the United 
States. He admitted that exposure 
was a serious business, not usually 
to be resorted to. “I fully realize,” he 
told the subcommittee, “these grave 
responsibilities which I have as chief 
law enforcement officer of this nation 
not to use confidential reports in my 
possession to disclose charges against 
individuals except through estab- 
lished court procedures.” 

It is not quite clear what he means 
by this. Confidential reports are not 
disclosed through court procedures, 
unless, as in the Coplon case, the 
court forces their disclosure. Courts 
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still usually require testimony, and 
by no stretch of a definition could 
the subcommittee before which the 
Attorney General was testifying be 
considered a court. Nor was the 
“procedure” before the committee 
an “established court procedure.” 
No defendants were there; no wit- 











nesses were called. This was an in- 
vestigation. Mr. Brownell would 
have been more accurate if he had 
defined the extent of his responsibil- 
ity as not to use confidential reports 
except through the “established Con- 
gressional procedures.” In other 
words, he seemed to mean that he 
must not talk about secret files at a 
press conference, but that it was all 
right to spill them to a Congressional 
committee—a neat distinction. 

He says he is solicitous about 
individuals. Let us take the indi- 
viduals involved—first, Mr. Truman. 
I had supposed heretofore that con- 
fidential communications to any 
President of the United States could 
not be disclosed, even by the Attor- 
ney General of a succeeding Presi- 
dent. This Fei report from which 
Mr. Brownell was quoting was a con- 
fidential communication to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Brownell realized his duty 
to protect the Fai; he could not re- 
lease the report. But apparently it 
did not occur to him that his duty 
might also include an obligation not 
to reveal confidential communica- 
tions to the President. 

Grave charges are made against 
White, but he is dead; the disclosure 
cannot affect him. However, the 
others—Silvermaster, Perlo, Glasser, 
Coe, Ullman, Silverman, Halperin, 
and Kaplan—are alive. Presumably 
they have been under surveillance 
for six years and still are. In sub- 
stance the Attorney General has 
judged them to be spies. He also 
mentioned William Henry Taylor 


and irvirg Friedman. Robert Morris, 
counsel for the subcommittee, said 
that these two men had been called 
in executive session but that the sub- 
committee felt that the cases against 
them had not been completed. 

If these men are under continuing 
investigation, they may some day be 
tried. Do not these remarks of the 
Attorney General of the United 
States, the official who would be 
charged with their prosecution if 
they were brought to trial, prejudice 
their case in advance? Could not 
valid objections be made to the At- 
torney General—or even to one of his 
subordinates—pressing a case about 
which he had already made up his 
mind and expressed his opinion in 
public? 

Mr. Brownell, in order to explain 
this disclosure, said that it was old 
stuff. The only new fact which was 
not known was that the reports had 
been brought to Mr. Truman’s atten- 
tion; the basic facts of the two spy 
rings had been exposed in court and 
before Congressional committees. He 
didn’t say to what extent Congres- 
sional committees had had access to 
the reports, or whether the future 
policy of the Department of Justice 
would be to permit them to be so 
used—a most radical departure from 
long-established practice. “The only 
disclosure which I made from our 
records,” he testified, “. . . is that the 
Truman Administration was put on 
notice at least as early as December, 
1945, that there were two spy rings 
operating within our government.” 
Why, then, should the reports not 
be made public? Because, Mr. Brown- 
ell explained, such publicity would 
jeopardize “confidential sources of 
information.” But he had no objec- 
tion to disclosing the essential facts 
to the subcommittee. Senator Mc- 
Clellan (D., Arkansas) then asked 
him whether he had consulted with 
J. Edgar Hoover in making the eval- 
uation. But Mr. Brownell said he 
“would like to have Mr. Hoover 
state his own part in it.” 

At the end of the testimony Sena- 
tor McClellan pressed Mr. Brownell 
again: “What constructive public in- 
terest did you have in mind would 
be served by you making such 
charges against the former President 
of the United States?” To which the 
Attorney General answered: “I be- 
lieve in freedom of information. I 
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believe that when a situation like 
this exists in government, that no 
man in office, no matter how high 
his position [that is, the Attorney 
General], should withhold those 
facts if he can expose them without 
endangering the national security. I 
did not endanger the national secu- 
rity by doing what I did, and I hope 
and pray that I have performed a 
significant public service.” 


_ is Mr. Brownell’s final state- 
ment to defend and excuse his 
exposure. He does not consider the 
harm that may be done to individ- 
uals by making such disclosures, but 
only “national security,” which he 
conceives to be synonymous with 
noninterference in pending FBI in- 
vestigations. He does not seem to 
realize that national security also 
involves, in our country at least, the 
consideration of individual human 
beings—their rights, their security, 
their protection. The violation of 
these rights does not strengthen na- 
tional security but threatens it. 

He nowhere states what the future 
policy of the Administration con- 
cerning the use of secret FBI reports 
will be. Will they be used in their 
entirety to help Congressional inves- 
tigations, or only such part of the 
file as the Attorney General may ap- 
prove? Will the “substance” of the 
derogatory information be given, as 
here, and the names of those being 
investigated, and only the evidence 
itself be withheld? Will anyone else 
have access to the files? Loyalty 
files, which heretofore have been 
protected by an executive order, are 
apparently being so used. On No- 
vember 18 the Washington Post re- 
ported that the summary of a loyalty 
file of a former government em- 
ployee, Solomon Adler, was put into 
the public record by the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee the 
day after Mr. Brownell’s appearance. 
When asked about this, Counsel 
Robert Morris said, “We just hap- 
pened to have it. That is all.” And 
Senator Jenner, to a question as to 
the source of the file, answered: “We 
just don’t talk about that.” 


The FBI in Peace and War 


In 1924, the year J. Edgar Hoover 
became head of the Fi, Harlan Fiske 
Stone, who was then Attorney Gen- 
eral, expressed concern over the 
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effect of such an organization on 
American traditions. “There is al- 
ways the possibility,” he stated, “that 
a secret police system may become a 
menace to free government and free 
institutions.” In spite of that possi- 
bility, Attorney General Stone, 
doubtless remembering the Black 
Tom explosions of 1916 resulting 
from German sabotage, saw the ne- 
cessity for a Federal police system. 
Yet he must also have remembered 
the illegal raids against radicals only 
four years before, under A. Mitchell 
Palmer. 

The jurisdiction of the Bureau 
covered domestic crime generally. 
Many agencies of the government 
had been active in the fields of sabo- 
tage and espionage, a_ situation 
which, particularly during the First 
World War, created confusion and 
ineffective operation. When I was 
Attorney General from 1941 to 1945, 
all espionage and sabotage investiga- 
tions and responsibility for national 
security were centered in the FBI un- 
der a directive issued in 1939 by 
President Roosevelt. In 1947 the Bu- 
reau’s jurisdiction was further broad- 
ened by President Truman’s order 
providing that it should assume a 
major part of the Federal loyalty 
investigations, which up till then 
had been handled chiefly by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

This was a disagreeable and difh- 
cult assignment. Loyalty is an atti- 
tude of mind. The discovery of 
disloyalty inevitably involves the im- 
ponderables of opinion, of gossip, 





and of hearsay. There are few ob- 
jective standards. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Hoover disliked this job from the 
start and at times tried to have some 
other organization perform it. He 
has an alert sense of the standing of 
the Bureau in community opinion, 
and must have realized that the new 
work might affect its reputation. 

The loyalty and espionage reports 


of the Fai differ in purpose and con- 
tent from those dealing with conven- 
tional crimes like counterfeiting, 
fraudulent use of the mails, and 
interstate transportation of stolen 
automobiles. The latter reports go 
to the appropriate prosecuting officer 
of the Federal government for the 
preparation of the case for trial. The 
names of the prospective witnesses 
are given, since they are to be 
brought into court. The report really 
forms the basis of a trial brief. Often 
it may be sent back by the lawyer in 
charge to obtain further information 
or investigation. 

But “subversive” reports are of a 
different nature. They are highly 
secret, and are sent to the Attorney 
General for his personal informa- 
tion. The names of informers do not 
appear. The reports may or may not 
bring about ultimate prosecution. 

As Mr. Hoover testified before the 
Jenner Committee, the Fi does not 
express opinions or draw conclusions. 
But it must and does “evaluate” its 
“sources of information,” as Mr. 
Hoover phrased it. In other words, 
the FBi states whether a witness is 
reliable or unreliable, and this evalu- 
ation is enormously important to 
the official whose duty is to deter- 
mine what action should be taken. 


R. Hoover is perhaps a little 

oversensitive about criticism of 
his Bureau and attacks on its work. 
“Over the years,” he testified before 
the Jenner Committee, “the Fai has 
been the target of attack from per- 
sons both in and out of government 
because of its investigations of sub- 
versive activities.” He has no reason 
to be disturbed by such attacks. The 
public considers—and rightly, I think 
—that Mr. Hoover’s direction of 
the Bureau for twenty-eight years 
has been outstandingly competent 
and successful. There are several rea- 
sons for this opinion: The record of 
successful convictions from cases pre- 
pared by the Fai is remarkably high. 
Although not under Civil Service, 
the appointments have been non- 
political. And its personnel, well 
paid as government people go, care- 
fully trained and good-mannered, 
have contrasted favorably with those 
in municipal organizations. The 
third degree, a not infrequent prac- 
tice in other police agencies, does 
not exist in the FBI, and there has 
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been no corruption in its adminis- 
tration. That people do not look 
upon Mr. Hoover's organization as 
political accounts chiefly for the re- 
spect with which the public, includ- 
ing Congress, regards it. 

It is true that the Director has 
been accused of courting publicity, 
and there can be no question that 
he knows its value and knows how to 
keep the results of his work con- 
stantly before the public. At the 
same time he has managed to remain 
aloof from political strife. 


Tr LINE with this policy, and be- 
cause, as he testified before the 
Jenner Committee, he regards the 
Bureau as a service agency, he has 
always taken a firm position that he 
will not permit FBI reports to be 
used except for the purpose for 
which they are intended—to “secure 
facts upon which determinations can 
be made by those officials of the 
United States government who have 
the responsibility for taking what- 
ever action is indicated.” He will 
generally not permit files to go to 
Congressional committees. Up until 
now he has been supported in this 
stand by every President, and at 
times, in fact almost continously, a 
fight has raged between Congress and 
the Chief Executive over this posi- 
tion. Mr. Hoover takes this position 
not only to protect his informants 
but to preserve the whole system. It 
applies not merely to cases where 
the security of the country is in- 
volved but also to the investigation 
of every Federal appointee by the 
President—not merely for loyalty but 
for fitness. Appointments to the Fed- 
eral bench, for instance. How frank- 
ly would members of the bar talk 
to an FBI agent about a judicial can- 
didate if they knew that their opin- 
ions might be quoted? How many an- 
swers to questions about the proposed 
nominee’s honesty and ability begin: 
“Now don’t quote me, but. . .”? 
Of course exceptions are made to 
the rule. The substance of the file 
may be given to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in executive session, or a 
summary of the file left briefly with 
the chairman. But Mr. Hoover has 
never admitted that any committee 
of Congress has a right to examine 
FBI files or can force them into the 
open by subpoena. On the whole, he 
has wisely and successfully main- 
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tained the principle that investiga- 
tions should be used only for the 
purposes for which they were made. 
Mr. Brownell ducked Senator Mc- 





Clellan’s whether Mr. 


question 
Hoover agreed with his résumé of 
the file, and Mr. Hoover did not 
refer to it. Nor has it been revealed 
whether Mr. Brownell consulted Mr. 
Hoover before his talk in Chicago. 
It would not be in accordance with 


the rigorously sustained practice 
which I have described for Mr. 
Hoover to approve the use of the file 
as it was used. He may not have been 
consulted; or, being consulted, he 
may have taken the position that it 
was not his business to determine 
how his chief should use the file; or 
he may have felt that the “blindness” 
of the former Administration, as Mr. 
Brownell put it, should be shown up. 
But the responsibility is the Attor- 
ney General’s. Mr. Hoover is his 
subordinate. Unless he decides to 
resign he must follow directions. 


Happy Hunting Ground 


And what are the implications of 
Mr. Brownell’s conception of his 
duty as to the use of these secret 
reports? Apparently that they can 
be used at any time, at any place, 
for any reason the Attorney General 
thinks may be in the public interest, 
as long as the FBi’s sources of infor- 
mation are not endangered. If he 
may not divulge the whole file, he 
can summarize it, or a portion of it, 
and give his official conclusion of 
guilt or innocence. There are prob- 
ably several million reports on indi- 
viduals in the Fst files, and the At- 
torney General has access to all of 
them. What a happy political hunt- 
ing ground! 


_ Lorp O'BRIAN, now one of 
the leaders of the District of Co- 
lumbia bar, is a Republican with a 
long and distinguished career in 
public service. In 1938 he was the 
Republican candidate for the United 


States Senate from the State of New 
York. During the First World War, 
from 1917 to 1919, he headed the 
War Emergency Division of the De- 
partment of Justice as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of espion- 
age cases. Some time ago he con- 
tributed an article to the Harvard 
Law Review on guilt by associa- 
tion, in which he discussed the use 
of Fei reports. He pointed out that 
we had been repeatedly assured “by 
the very efficient head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation” that the 
Bureau simply reported information 
without attempting to indicate any 
determination. Because of the fact 
that ordinarily informants were not 
named, it was difficult for a review- 
ing officer to determine what weight 
should be attached to the statements 
in the file. He then spoke of the “vast 
numbers of governmental secret 
dossiers filled with information as to 
the private lives and activites of pub- 
lic employees”—and, he might have 
added, of private individuals. The 
House Committee on un-American 
Activities had, he said, according to 
its own statements, listed between 
600,000 and 1,000,000 persons and 
organizations in its files; the FBI must 
have hundreds of thousands. “What 
must be,” he asked, “the inevitable 
effect of this kind of institutional 
practice, with its secret investigations 
and vast numbers of secret dossiers, 
upon the freedom of the individ- 
ual?” This was written in 1948, be- 
fore the investigations under Mr. 
Truman had further swelled the files. 

These questions go far beyond 
personalities, probe deeper into fun- 
damentals than any consideration of 
the action of Mr. Brownell. In the 
past Americans have been loath to 
grant too much power to the Execu- 
tive, separating state functions, keep- 
ing them apart, distrusting the un- 
restrained power of government. 
They have said in their Constitution 
that no man shall be obliged to 
incriminate himself, that the right 
of the people to be secure in their 
persons and effects against unreason- 
able searches shall be protected, that 
persons shall not be held to answer 
for infamous crimes except upon a 
grand-jury indictment. Isn’t it the 
duty of the Attorney General to see 
that these Constitutional protections 
are not violated in spirit as well as 
in letter? 
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The Philippines 
Awaits a New Deal 


TILLMAN DURDIN 


MANILA 
paleo flagrant attempts to pre- 
vent a free and honest vote, the 
unsavory Quirino régime was de- 
feated at the polls on November 10. 
And as a result, a new feeling of 
optimism is spreading through the 
Philippines. President-elect Ramon 
Magsaysay, it is generally thought, 
will lead the nation to new economic 
and social progress as well as to 
morality in government. 

The backing of two well-en- 
trenched oligarchic groups, the Na- 
cionalista and Democratic Parties, was 
an important factor in Magsaysay’s 
victory, but the most significant fea- 
ture of the elections was the passion- 
ately enthusiastic support Magsaysay 
drew from the masses and the coun- 
try’s growing middle class. The com- 
mon tao—the farmer and laborer— 
voted for Magsaysay in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, often in defiance of 
threats and intimidation by Quirino- 
supporting employers and Liberal 
Party henchmen. High official posi- 
tion in the Philippines has hereto- 
fore been the exclusive domain of 
the landowning gentry. The son of 
a farmer and blacksmith, Magsaysay 
is the first man of humble birth to 
become President, and the Filipino 
people are acutely aware of this fact. 

For several years the miajority of 
the Filipino people had come to re- 
gard the Quirino Administration 
with growing disgust. Liberal Party 
men and their relatives, including 
Antonio Quirino, the President’s 
brother, grew wealthy from special 
privilege and government-tolerated 
rackets. Favored vested interests 
waxed fat on easy credits from state 
institutions and immunity from tax- 
ation. In Manila gun-toting under- 
world characters were wont to con- 
sort openly with individuals close to 
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the Presidential Malacanan Palace. 

There were able and honest men 
in the Liberal Administration, and 
it achieved an appreciable amount 
of postwar rehabilitation, including 
a number of major irrigation and 
hydroelectric projects. But it left 
basic social and economic ills un- 
cured: The peasants of landlord-rid- 
den central Luzon continued to live 
in misery, unemployment increased, 
and the poor went on struggling 
against oppressive odds to win even 
a meager existence. 

When Magsaysay quit his post as 
Defense Secretary in the Quirino 
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Cabinet early in 1953 to denounce 
the Administration, he became the 
focus for embittered and rebellious 
opposition to the régime. The Mag- 
saysay victory gave dramatic proof of 
the Filipino people’s capacity for 
democratic action. 


HE LiperAts had made careful 

arrangements to win by fraud 
and coercion. As in 1949, when Qui- 
rino was elected by means of large- 
scale intimidation and _ballot-box 
tampering, the Administration re- 
shuffled civil and police officials in 
the provinces so that key posts con- 
nected with election affairs were in 


what were considered dependable 
hands. In many areas armed plain- 
clothes gangs were attached to police 
and Constabulary forces to threaten 
Opposition leaders and coerce voters. 

In protest against such schemes 
more than a million people, includ- 
ing hundreds of thousands of poor 
farmers, housewives, and small busi- 
nessmen who had never before been 
active in polities, enlisted in the 
Magsaysay-for-President Movement 
(MPM). Half a million dollars, most- 
ly in small donations, poured into 
Magsaysay’s campaign chest. Squads 
of men and women, many of them 
armed with clubs and knives, were 
organized to watch the polls and 
shepherd voters. to the booths in 
groups for mutual protection against 
intimidators. The National Move- 
ment for Free Elections, Catholic 
Action, and many other organiza- 
tions developed militant free-vote 
campaigns and poll-watching pro- 
grams. The Nacionalista and Demo- 
cratic party machines provided mon- 
ey and tactical advice, and, together 
with the MpM, infiltrated the Lib- 
erals so widely that virtually every 
Liberal plan or plot was discovered 
and exposed. Torrents of embarrass- 
ing publicity greeted any irregulai 
move by the Liberals. 

On Election Day the Liberal Party 
machine, confronted by such a coun- 
teroffensive, simply failed to func- 
tion. Many officials who had been 
counted on to help commit frauds 
and terrorize the Opposition played 
the game safe—and straight. Arrange- 
ments that had been made by vari- 
ous groups, including newspaper- 
men, to watch the counting and 
ascertain vote totals at election 
booths permitted a quick nation- 
wide unofficial tabulation of returns 
and made doctoring the results al- 
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most impossible. The Administration 
was forced to decide that it could 
not falsify returns on a large enough 
scale to re-elect itself and could not 
control enough of the military, po- 
lice, and Constabulary to keep itself 
in power by force. 


The New No. 1 


Ramon Magsaysay is the first Presi- 
dent-elect upon whom American 
cultural influences have been much 
stronger than Spanish. He does not 
even speak Spanish. Magsaysay be- 
longs to a new generation that ma- 
tured during a period when the im- 
pact of the United States on the 
Philippines had superseded the lin- 
gering effects of four centuries of 
Spanish rule. Certainly one basis of 
Magsaysay’s appeal to his people is 
that he is thoroughly and authenti- 
cally Filipino, with the brown skin 
and volatile temperament of his race. 
But many American traits and atti- 
tudes come naturally to him. 
Magsaysay was born forty-six years 
ago in Zambales Province, not far 
from the American naval base at 
Subic Bay, in an area where Filipinos 
and Americans remained in close 
association for decades. A farm boy as 
a youngster, he put himself through 
college in Manila by doing odd jobs 
such as repairing automobiles. After 
graduation he became a mechanic 
and eventually shop foreman of a 
Manila transportation company. He 
joined the 3lst U.S. Infantry at the 
outbreak of war with the Japanese 
and fought in the Zambales hills as 
a guerrilla leader after the fall of 
Bataan. He became military gover- 
nor of Zambales for a short period 
after the end of the war, and was 
elected to Congress in 1946. Quirino 
made him Secretary for National De- 
fense in the fall of 1950 when the 
American government refused to 
continue arms aid to the Philippines 
until the Liberal Administration 
cleaned up its military establishment 
and put an honest, energetic man in 
charge of fighting the Communist- 
led Hukbalahap terrorists. Magsay- 
say became a national hero by shat- 
tering the Huk movement. 
Rigorously honest, Magsaysay 
turned down repeated bribe offers 
when in the Quirino Administration. 
He began his job as Defense Secre- 
tary by keeping a rendezvous alone, 
unarmed, and at night with a Huk 
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agent who had been sent to kill him. 
Magsaysay persuaded the man to sur- 
render and work against the Commu- 
nists. Magsaysay has become a dynam- 
ic public speaker in English as well 
as in Tagalog and Ilokano, the two 
chief Filipino languages. When he is 
on tour in the countryside, people 
travel by cart or afoot for miles to 
hear him; sometimes they wait all 
night for him to appear. Magsaysay 
is proud of his identity with the 
common people and likes to mingle 
and discuss problems with simple 
barrio dwellers. 

Magsaysay makes no effort to con- 
ceal his liking for Americans and for 
the United States, which he has vis- 








” 
ited twice. He thinks the destiny of 
the Philippines is closely linked with 
that of the United States and sees no 
point in being anything but frank 
about it. 


Promises and Plans 


The President of the Philippines has 
more domestic authority than his 
counterpart in the United States. 
Magsaysay will have tremendous op- 
portunities to further economic ad- 
vance in a young republic that has 
great resources and potential for 
development. 

If Magsaysay can establish an hon- 
est and efficient Administration, this 
will in itself produce a new national 
confidence and lead to new pros- 
perity. Quirino will leave an empty 
treasury, but rigorous and impartial 
collection of taxes and the efficient 
operation of government depart- 
ments and revenue-producing enter- 
prises should square income with 
basic expenditures eventually. Amer- 
ican economic aid, more efficiently 
used, should make a greater contri- 
bution to improved economic and 
social conditions, which will, in turn, 
facilitate the final cleanup of the 
Communist-led Huk rebels. 

Agrarian and other economic re- 
forms will be Magsaysay’s most diffi- 
cult problem. His natural sympathy 
for the little man, his own peasant 
origin, and the lessons he learned as 
Defense Secretary about rural pov- 








erty and its relations to Communism 
have made Magsaysay keenly aware 
of the need for improving the living 
standards of the rural masses. In this 
sphere he can expect to meet with 
opposition from those members of 
his own party who belong to the 
well-to-do landowning Filipino up- 
per crust and are by nature bitterly 
opposed to any measures that might 
weaken their dominant social and 
economic position. Ragged Filipino 
laborers and peasants stir little sym- 
pathy from the oligarchs who hold 
the seats of Congress and most top 
administrative jobs in government. 

Laws already on the books but 
widely ignored provide for a 70-30 
division of crops in favor of tenant 
farmers and for curbs on the usuri- 
ous interest rates they now pay. Such 
laws will enable Magsaysay to ameli- 
orate rural conditions considerably— 
if he can find officials who will en- 
force them. 

Magsaysay will find difficulty in 
filling his top administrative posi- 
tions with competent men. The Phil- 
ippines has a shortage of experienced 
people suited for high government 
posts, and a number of Cabinet- 
grade individuals in Magsaysay’s 
Nacionalista Party are Senators and 
unavailable for the executive branch 
of government. Many of the men 
who served the Quirino Administra- 
tion will probably not be acceptable 
to Magsaysay, although he has an- 
nounced he will choose personnel on 
the basis of merit rather than polit- 
ical affiliation. 


ee issues between the Philip- 
pines and the United States 
should become easier to settle 
after Magsaysay’s inauguration. Un- 
der the Bell Act, both the United 
States and the Philippines are due to 
begin applying tariffs on each other’s 
products in 1954. The Philippines 
has been asking for continued tariff 
exemptions beyond 1954 on some 
products, and the new Government 
will have the delicate task of bal- 
ancing off concessions and requests 
in negotiations with Washington. 
There are also questions regarding 
American military bases in the Phil- 
ippines to be cleared up. Magsaysay’s 
own training as Quirino’s Minister 
of Defense will doubtless facilitate a 
settlement. 

Magsaysay will also fall heir to the 
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problem of reparations from Japan 
and the conclusion of a Philippines- 
Japan peace treaty. Magsaysay has 
said, “We will be reasonable.” The 
Senate’s treaty-ratifying powers give 
that body a decisive voice, but pros- 
pects are brighter under Magsaysay 
for improved co-operation between 
the two countries. 

The Nacionalista-Democratic coal- 
ition that backed Magsaysay will 
have a majority in both the Senate 
and the House, but among both the 
Nacionalistas and the Democrats are 
individuals just as susceptible to 
corruption as any of Quirino’s Lib- 
erals and just as wedded to the vested 
interests. 

The new President’s main lever in 
getting his way with Congress will be 
his tremendous personal popularity. 
He was elected largely by people who 
believed in him and not necessarily 
in his party. In the elections Juan 
de la Cruz—the Filipino man in the 
street—tasted for the first time the 
satisfaction of independent action. 
Juan will never be the same again, 
and Magsaysay and his Administra- 
tion will have to gratify some of his 
desires or face mass dissatisfaction 
more militant than it has been here- 
tofore. Whether Magsaysay realizes 
this clearly and, if he does, whether 
he can carry conservative political 


associates along with him in a reform 
program remains to be seen. 


Pacific Repercussions 


The election has increased the Asian 
and world prestige of the Philippines 
and of democracy, and has reflected 
credit on the influences implanted 
in the Philippines by the United 
States. Magsaysay is known in Asia 
as a strong man, and his election is 
a blow not only to Communism in 
his own country but, in lesser de- 
gree, to Communist influence in the 
rest of Asia. His victory gives the 





Philippines a chance to show that a 
democratic system in Asia can cope 
with social and economic distress. 


The Great Attack 
On Fort Monmouth 


DOUGLASS CATER 


| geme the newspapermen assigned 
to follow the activities of Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin, 
there are two who have displayed, 
each in his own way, remarkable de- 
votion to duty. 

One of them is Murrey Marder, a 
young man with a crew cut and a 
rather stubborn-looking face who 
works for the Washington Posi; the 
other, Willard Edwards of the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is middle-aged, short, 
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and pudgy, and usually has a cigar 
in his mouth. 

Their work throws the two men 
together quite a bit, demanding, as 
it does, a good deal of sitting around 
outside closed committee meetings, 
as well as crowding into the occa- 
sional hurly-burly interviews that 
are granted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. One gets the impression that 
it is not a companionship Marder 
and Edwards would choose for them- 
selves if it were left up to them. 


Magsaysay, as a strong and able 
Asian nationalist, should improve 
his nation’s standing with neutralist 
Indonesia, Burma, and India. He 
plans to visit Southeast Asia, and 
should be able to contribute to the 
improvement of American relations 
in the area. 

The extent of Magsaysay’s influ- 
ence with other Asian countries will 
depend a great deal on how the 
United States handles its future deal- 
ings with the Philippines. If Amer- 
icans take advantage of Magsaysay’s 
trust and good will to seek special 
privileges or press strategic arrange- 
ments upon him that appear to in- 
fringe Philippine sovereignty or 
overtax Philippine capacities, the 
reaction both within the Philippines 
and elsewhere in Asia will be bad. 
The Philippines has frequently been 
branded a U.S. satellite. Quirino’s 
allegations before the election that 
his opponent wanted Americans to 
police the voting made little differ- 
ence with Filipinos at the time, but 
Magsaysay must now be careful not 
to give substance to Quirino’s state- 
ments. To be most effective as a Fili- 
pino and an Asian leader, Magsaysay 
must stand up for Philippine rights 
and deal with the United States as 
the head of a friendly but distinctly 
independent nation. 


They differ on many things, includ- 
ing the question of how a reporter 
should do his work. 

Edwards began his job as a re- 
porter in Chicago in 1925 and came 
to Washington in 1935. Since that 
time he has witnessed a good many 
investigations and has handled a 
good many exposés. In the spring of 
1950, Edwards told me that he had 
contributed material for McCarthy's 
speech at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
which will be remembered as the 
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opening shot in the Senator’s hunt 
for subversives. 

Marder, on the other hand, looks 
upon journalism as something other 
than an arrangement by which the 
reporter and the person reported 
upon exchange mutually advanta- 
geous “information.” In covering 
McCarthy he has attempted to de- 
velop the ‘story behind the press 
release and the carefully staged press 
conference. Marder’s kind of report- 
ing is by all odds the more difficult. 
Sometimes it seems as if it were by 
all odds the more unrewarding. 


‘The Earmarks . . . of Espionage’ 


On October 7, 1953, there was a 
banner headline, 5 OUSTED IN RADAR 
SPY Quiz, over Edwards's page | story 
in the Times-Herald. The story it- 
self, which was copyrighted, began: 
“Twe of the nation’s top scientists, 
engaged in the development of 
America’s radar defenses against en- 
emy attack, have been suspended by 
the Army as security risks.” The 
account went on to say that Secretary 
of the Army Robert Stevens was 
co-operating with the McCarthy sub- 
committee in an investigation of sus- 
pected espionage at the Army Signal 
Corps Laboratories at Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. Besides the five 
men suspended, thirty were said to 
be under investigation. There were 
definite links, according to Edwards, 
with the Rosenberg spy ring. “These 
developments were made known .. . 
as the military world was shaken to 
the core by the realization that its 
latest experiments in defense against 
atomic attack may be known to 
Russia.” 

Edwards had apparently scored a 
clean beat for his papers. The others, 
a day later, were obliged to quote 
from his story as source for most of 
the supposed facts about the investi- 
gation at Fort Monmouth. The Army 
would say little, admitting only that 
McCarthy’s committee was being al- 
lowed to question its employees. 

The scoop appeared to catch even 
Senator McCarthy by surprise — he 
was honeymooning in the British 
West Indies at the time. McCarthy's 
assistant, Roy Cohn, flew immediate- 
ly to brief his boss, whereupon Mc- 
Carthy cut short his honeymoon. By 
October 12 the Senator had returned 
to New York and announced to re- 
porters that the situation had “all 
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the earmarks of extremely dangerous 
espionage.” Secretary Stevens would 
sit in on the hearings because they 
were so important, he said, adding 
that the investigation promised to be 
one of the most important he had 
undertaken. At a weekly press con- 
ference the next day, Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson apparently 
agreed, saying, “It looks like it might 
be worse than just a security leak.” 
The story promptly moved onto page 
1 in the New York Times. 


» he was the beginning of an epi- 
sode that recalls Plato’s parable 
of the cave, in which the enchained 
captives were obliged to watch the 
shadows of reality being flashed across 
the cave’s wall. In this case, the re- 
porters were the captives, and the 
man with the magic lantern was 
Senator McCarthy. Once each day 
he would emerge from the closed 
committee hearings (closed to re- 
porters but not closed to the wives 
of the committee members, not 
closed to staff assistants and various 
guests including a visiting Member 
of the British Parliament) with his 
own version of what had happened 
in the meetings. 

Reporters had difficulty writing 
anything but sentences beginning 
“Senator McCarthy said .. .” At first 
most of them were fairly conscien- 
tious about making it clear that 
their information was all second- 
hand. The account of the hearings 
given in New York Times of Octo- 
ber 13, for example, contained the 
phrase “Senator McCarthy said...” 
or some variation of it fourteen 
times. It appeared twenty-one times 
on October 14, with a single lapse 
when it was recorded simply that 
“The witness told the subcommit- 
WBese- 

Such repetition seemed to gall the 
reporters’ artistic sense, however, for 
lapses grew more frequent. Walter 
Arm’s story in the October 16 New 
York Herald Tribune, for example, 
contained twenty-two attributions 
to McCarthy, but the writer had 
worked out various skillful ways of 
subordinating them, as can be seen 
in his second paragraph: 

“Links between civilian employees 
at the fort and the spy executed for 
transmitting United States atomic 
secrets to Russia have cropped up 
constantly in testimony before the 


Senate Permanent Investigation sub- 
committee, of which the Wisconsin 
Republican is chairman, and be- 
cause of it, Mr. McCarthy said, ‘it 
will be absolutely necessary’ to ques- 
tion David Greenglass, now serving 
fifteen years for espionage at the Fed- 
eral penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa.” 

The New York Times account of 
October 23, written by Damon M. 
Stetson, gave seventeen attributions 
but nevertheless carried this curious 
lead paragraph: 

“A German scientist has given tes- 
timony indicating that the Russians 
had access to secret radar informa- 
tion from the Evans Signal Labora- 
troy of the Army at Belmar, New 
Jersey.” The fact that it was Mc- 
Carthy and not Stetson who had 
heard and evaluated this testimony 
was not mentioned until the end of 


paragraph 2. 


B" BY FAR the most shadowy ex- 
ample of this shadow reporting 
occurred on October 16, when a wit- 
ness was led weeping from the com- 
mittee room and into another, which 
was promptly closed. The reporters 
saw the “pale and trembling” man 
only as he passed through the cor- 
ridor. Later they were told by Mc- 
Carthy that the witness had an- 
nounced that he was lying and now 
wished to tell all. McCarthy also 
said, ““The witness has indicated a 
great fear of the spy ritig which has 
been operating within Governmen- 
tal agencies including the Signal 
Corps.” 

The next day a page | lead in the 
New York Times continued and 
even extended the practice of down- 
grading the attribution to the second 
paragraph: 

“An ‘important’ employee at the 
Army’s Fort Monmouth, N. J., radar 
laboratories, a close friend of Julius 
Rosenberg, executed atom spy, broke 
down yesterday and agreed to tell all 
he knew about espionage rings. 

“This ‘most important develop- 
ment’ at a hearing of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations was reported by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican of 
Wisconsin and subcommittee chair- 
man.” 

The headline writers that day 
were even less equivocal. A two- 
column headline at the bottom of 
page | in the New York Times read: 
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RADAR WITNESS BREAKS DOWN; WILL 
TELL ALL ABOUT SPY RING; and a two- 
column headline in the upper right- 
hand corner of page | in the Herald 
Tribune said: WITNESS CRACKS, BARES 
SPY RING AT RADAR CENTER. 

The Washington Times-Herald, 
thanks to the ingenuity of Willard 
Edwards, was even able to quote the 
witness directly: “Tell the Senator 
I've been lying and want to tell all I 
know.” 


aes IN ALL, Edwards was able to 
maintain an easy lead in the 
phantasmagorial procession of new 
sensations. On October 15, the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald carried a copy- 
righted story by Edwards under the 
banner head REFUGEE EXPOSED SPY 
pLoT. Edwards related that a “refugee 
scientist from the Russian zone in 
Germany has supplied evidence 
that America’s radar defense secrets 
flowed in a steady stream to the 
Soviet Union,” and went on to say 
that the Washington Times-Herald 
and the Chicago Tribune (apparent- 
ly he was too modest to mention 
himself) had brought the report of 
this scientist’s testimony to the Mc- 
Carthy subcommittee back in Sep- 
tember. This had previously been 
withheld, according to Edwards, “lest 
premature publicity interfere with 
the investigation.” He didn’t explain 
why disclosure was now being made 
even before McCarthy had dis- 
patched an investigator to interview 
the scientist. 

For Edwards, shadow reporting 
presented no problem at all. One 
would never know, to judge from 
his copy, that he had not been right 
in the committee room. His story of 
October 16, for example, begins: 
“The underground operations of 
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Soviet spies in and about the Army 
Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, were brought to light 
by the McCarthy investigating sub- 
committee.” 

On October 24 the Washington 
Times-Herald decided to take public 
credit for its part in the affair. An 
editorial entitled “The Radar Spy 
Ring” commented: 

“Call it disloyalty or call it stu- 
pidity, something is rotten when 
two newspapers and a Congressional 
Committee must act to break up a 
spy ring. . . . As our readers know, 
the newspapers were the Times- 
Herald and the Chicago Tribune. It 
was our distinguished reporter, Wil- 
lard Edwards, who learned of the 
damning report made by a refugee 
scientist . . .” 


Eminent Boy Scientist 


Even as other reporters tried des- 
perately to keep pace with Edwards, 
the Monmouth spy story began to 
show signs of unraveling at the 
edges. For one thing, it was reported 
that the German scientist earlier 
referred to by McCarthy as “emi- 
nent” was approximately twenty- 
one years old and was reportedly 
working in an Army post exchange 
in the U.S. Zone of Germany. His 
story had been checked and found 
unsatisfactory by Army Intelligence 
nine months earlier. McCarthy, when 
pressed on this matter, conceded that 
the man was “under thirty.” 
Subsequently, the mysterious wit- 
ness who had reportedly confessed 
all identified himself to the press as 
Carl Greenblum, an Army Signal 
Corps research engineer, and told 
quite a different story. He said that 
he had always been a very nervous 
person and had been additionally 


upset by the death of his mother two 
days before his interrogation by the 
McCarthy Committee. “It’s true that 
I broke down and they took me to 
another room and brought in a doc- 
tor and a nurse,” he said. “A few 
minutes later I sent word that I 
wanted to go back and tell my story 
from the beginning. That may -have 
been interpreted to mean that I 
had been lying previously, but that 
certainly was not the case.” As for 
McCarthy's mention of Greenblum’s 
“close friendship” with atom spy 
Julius Rosenberg, Greenblum con- 
ceded knowing Rosenberg as a class- 
mate at City College in New York, 
but said they were “only nodding 
acquaintances.” Staff assistants to the 
committee have since hinted that 
they are going to get Greenblum for 


perjury. 
Old-Fashioned Leg Work 


The Washington Post, unlike the 
Washington Times-Herald, assumed 
that facts as stated by Senator Mc- 
Carthy frequently needed to be dou- 
ble-checked, and that the accumulat- 
ing mass of hearsay evidence should 
be kept in proper perspective. Post 
reporter Marder had not bothered to 
“cover” the closed committee hear- 
ings in Monmouth and New York 
City. Instead, the Post used Asso- 
ciated Press stories. But on Oc- 
tober 20, Marder began a report- 
ing job which required leg work 
rather than a mere ability to take 
down what McCarthy said. His story 
next day carried a listing of the 
knowns and the unknowns of the 
Monmouth proceedings. He pointed 
out that it was only an “allegation” 
that a German scientist had seen 
microfilm documents from Mon- 
mouth—no confirmation had thus far 
been offered. It was unknown wheth- 
er the suspensions of employees at 
Monmouth, daily growing in num- 
ber, had any relation to espionage 
or were simply part of the regular 
security program. It was also un- 
known whether any present employ- 
ees had used the Fifth Amendment 
to keep from testifying. His story 
indicated that the greatest source of 
confusion was Pentagon officialdom 
itself. On October 16, the Army, 
making its only statement on the 
charges, had issued a statement not- 
ing that Russia did receive some in- 
formation during the Second World 
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War under Lend-Lease and that 
there was “no evidence of microfilm 
copies of any Signal Corps classified 
documents having gone astray.” At 
the same time Defense Secretary Wil- 
son went on hinting about serious 
evidence that “will not be covered 
up.” 

On October 22, Marder scored a 
beat of sorts (it wasn’t considered 
newsworthy by most other papers) 
when he caused Senator McCarthy 
to backtrack considerably on his own 
charges. McCarthy denied that he 
had ever claimed to have “dis- 
closed espionage” at Monmouth, but 
conceded that he may have men- 
tioned “alleged” espionage. He add- 
ed that there was “evidence of 
espionage” but denied that this 
meant “proof of espionage.’”” McCar- 
thy said that he intended to let the 
evidence speak for itself. 


A FEW bAys later Marder went up 
to the Monmouth area and 
spent over a week working on his 
story. His task was rather more dif- 
ficult than Edwards’s had _ been. 
For one thing, the Monmouth lab- 
oratories are scattered over a fairly 
wide region in New Jersey and their 
employees are scattered even fur- 
ther. The Army did not provide 
much help, either in Washington or 
Monmouth. (“One of the first les- 
sons I learned early in my Army 
career,” a high Army officer told 
him, “was ‘don’t try to fight City 
Hall!’’’) Nor was it an easy matter 
to persuade the employees themselves 
to talk. One low-paid clerk who had 
been suspended agreed to talk to 
Marder, but then, frightened, let his 
wife persuade him not to. 

But others were willing to. talk. 
Two prominent New Jersey lawyers, 
Harry Green, a Republican, and Ira 
J. Katchen, a Democrat, were repre- 
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employees. Gradually Marder was 
able to piece together a substantial 
body of evidence. He examined ten 
of the eleven sets of charges given to 
suspended employees, together with 
the affidavits they were preparing in 
answer to those charges. On Novem- 
ber 9, the Washington Post started a 
four-part front-page series by Marder 
that threw a new light on the Mon- 
mouth investigations. 

“For over a month,” Marder be- 
gan, “this vital Army Signal Corps 
Center has been the target of sen- 
sational accusations, implications 
and innuendoes which portray it as 
a hotbed of communism and espio- 
nage.” Marder was able to list some 
startingly opposite conclusions. “No 
one now employed or recently sus- 
pended at this signal center has been 
accused of espionage or attempted 
espionage. .. . : At least 31 civilian... 
personnel here have been suspended 
on security charges between Septem- 
ber 28 and October 28, 1953. . . . as 
of last week, 19 of the suspended 
men had not been furnished with 


the charges against them. . . . Charges 
which have been received by the 
others include many allegations 


which go beyond anything that has 
ever come to public attention in the 
form of ‘guilt-by-association’ accusa- 
tions. . . . Some officials in the Army 
itself . . . have said privately that 
they were ‘shocked’ and ‘startled’ by 
their sweeping nature.” At least 
twelve civilians had been removed 
from access to classified documents 
and relegated to temporary limbo 
without any charges placed against 
them. Because of the way McCarthy 
conducted the investigation and his 
attack on the Loyalty Security Board, 
Marder reported, there was general 
bad morale at Monmouth and a dis- 
position on the part of those sus- 
pended to believe that they would 
be unable to obtain fair, dispas- 


sionate decisions on the charges made 
against them. 

Marder pointed out that it would 
be foolish to assume that there has 
never been or that there is not now 
an espionage agent at Fort Mon- 
mouth. Security officers, as General 
Walter Bedell Smith once said, must 
work under the assumption that es- 
pionage is always being attempted. 
“But the gap,” Marder wrote, “be- 
tween suspecting, believing, or even 
proving that espionage was com- 
mitted here either during or after 
World War II and implying that 
espionage is being committed now 
is a great one that has been obscured 
in the headlines.” 

Marder’s series gradually unfolded 
the true story of the suspicious hap- 
penings at Monmouth. It told not of 
spy rings but of a man with a radi- 
cal brother-in-law, of another with 
an uneducated mother who had once 
voted for the American Labor Party. 
A security breach turned out to in- 
volve documents taken home for 
after-hours work by a man who was 
later reprimanded for violating secu- 
rity rules but praised for diligence 
in his job. If there were security 
risks at Fort Monmouth, the Army 
itself had initiated action against 
them well before McCarthy moved 
in with his talk of espionage. 


*Teamwork’ 


What had happened to the Army 
leadership all this time? When the 
investigation started, Secretary of the 
Army Stevens had clamped a tight 
lid on the Army Information Office. 
He himself had attended a gumber 
of McCarthy’s closed hearings, had 
toured the highly secret Evans Signal 
Laboratory with McCarthy, and on 
October 20 had announced to the 
press: 

“This is good evidence of the kind 
of teamwork between the Executive 
and Legislative Branches of the Gov- 
ernment which will clean up any 
situation that needs cleaning up. .. . 
I said recently that if any person was 
unwilling to answer the question of 
whether he was a Communist, there 
was no place for him in the Depart- 
ment of the Army.” 

The day after the Marder series 
ended, Stevens called a press confer- 
ence for the first time. Here are some 
portions of the official transcript: 

Press: In any of these cases is 
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there any charge remotely relating 
to espionage? 

Mr. StEveNs: We have been un- 
able to find anything relating to 
espionage. .. . 

Press: Has there ever been any 
reason to believe espionage was ever 
committed at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. STEvENs: Oh, I imagine. Fort 
Monmouth is a very serious thing; 
certainly a target for infiltration on 
the part of Communists. It has been 
for years and I think one would 
have to assume that there was an 
effort to infiltrate and, of course, 
since Rosenberg was around up 
there in that area— 

Press: Excuse me, Mr. Secretary. 
He never actually worked there, did 
he, six? 

Mr. Stevens: I think that’s cor- 
rect. ... 

Press: Mr. Secretary, Mr. Wilson 
at a recent press conference said 
there is something to these charges 
of espionage. . . . Do you know what 
led him to say that? 

Mr. Stevens: No, I haven't the 
remotest idea. 


M* STEVENS announced that there 

had been thirty-three suspen- 
sions as a result of the investigation 
and that already some of those sus- 
pended were “in process of being 
restored.” In reply to a question 
about the documents reportedly 
found behind the Iron Curtain, Ste- 
vens said that the only known Fort 
Monmouth information in Russian 
hands was that which went to Russia 
during the Second World War under 
Lend-Lease or other similar au- 
thority. 

The following day, the New York 
Herald Tribune carried an account 
of this conference on page 1 with a 
three-column headline: ARMY sAys 
MCCARTHY UNCOVERED NO ESPIONAGE 
IN MONMOUTH INQUIRY. 

The New York Times ran its page 
| account under this two-column 
headline: NO SPIES FOUND AT MON- 
MOUTH NOW, BUT ARMY CONCEDES 
PAST ACTIVITY. 

At the time Stevens held his press 
conference, a report was being cir- 
culated that he had worked out 
an agreement with McCarthy to call 
off the Monmouth investigation; in- 
deed, McCarthy had already turned 
to an investigation of subversion at 
the General Electric Plant in Sche- 
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nectady without announcing a fixed 
time for public hearings on Mon- 
mouth. Evidently Stevens’s remarks 
broke the agreement wide open, for 
McCarthy forthwith announced that 
he was going ahead with public hear- 
ings. A few days later Stevens flew to 
New York and invited McCarthy to 
luncheon at the Merchants Club. 
They emerged arm in arm; Stevens 
announced to reporters that his pre- 
vious remarks had referred only to 
the Army’s investigation and not to 
the McCarthy hearings. Hadn’t the 
Army been aware of what the Mc- 
Carthy hearings unearthed? he was 
asked. Mr. Stevens replied, smiling, 
“I had no right to violate the exec- 
utive sessions and I did not.” 


— in November, McCarthy con- 
ducted two days of open hearings 
in New York at which three wit- 
nesses refused to testify about alleged 
Communist activities and two de- 
clined to say if they had ever en- 
gaged in espionage. None were cur- 
rent or even recent Fort Monmouth 
employees; presumably they had 
been discharged some time before as 
security risks. 

The investigation was not ended, 
McCarthy insisted. (He has never 
formally closed an _ investigation.) 
But his attention has been diverted 
by other matters, including a nation- 
wide radio and television rebuttal to 
former President Truman, a popu- 
larity contest with President Eisen- 
hower, and a flying trip back to 
Wisconsin to hunt deer and presum- 
ably to resume his interrupted hon- 
eymoon. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


The case is certainly not closed. 
Walter Millis, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune on December 
8, the same day McCarthy reopened 
public hearings on the case in Wash- 
ington, described the preliminary 
results of the attack on Fort Mon- 
mouth in these words: 

“. .. This really vital and sensi- 
tive military installation has been 
wrecked—more thoroughly than any 
Soviet saboteur could have dreamed 
of doing it—by the kind of anti-Com- 
munism of which Senator McCarthy 
has made himself the leader and 
champion. .. . 

“The whole proceeding is very 
much like driving a Patton M-47 


tank through the heart of an elec- 
tronic thinking machine on the un- 
founded suspicion that some of its 
electronic tubes might have been 
made in Russia. .. . The impairment 
of the national defense is something 
which no one whose life may one 
day hang upon the excellence of our 
radar screens can dare to disregard.” 


AS FOR THE two reporters, in late 
October more than one hundred 
civic and public-relations leaders 
gathered at the Burlington Hotel 
in Washington to pay tribute to 
Willard Edwards, the first individual 
to be so honored by the American 
Ideals Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade. The Times-Herald 
correspondent was hailed as an out- 
standing authority on the fight 
against Communism; he was cred- 
ited with “uncovering one of the 
major developments leading to the 
breaking of a vast spy ring.” In ac- 
cepting the citation, Edwards mod- 
estly declared that he could not have 
accomplished his feat “without the 
backing of a fearless newspaper.” He 
also expressed gratitude to the “ten” 
Signal Corps Intelligence officers who 
had called his attention to subver- 
sion at Fort Monmouth in January, 
1952. It was a frank admission that 
he and McCarthy had rehashed 
charges which had been thoroughly 
investigated by the then head of 
Army G-2, Major General A. R. Bol- 
ling, and found “groundless” (The 
Reporter, December 23, 1952, page 
21). The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee had probed the story 
at that time without results. 

So far no one has given any medals 
to Murrey Marder. 














How the Reds Came 


To Haugen, Wisconsin 


WILLIAM S. FAIRFIELD 


, NORTHERN half of Wisconsin, 
that part of the state which was 
covered by ice in the last glacial 
epoch, can generally be divided into 
two distinct economic segments. 
Where the great glaciers struck vio- 
lently, they dug dozens of lakes in 
compact areas—areas now given over 
to the profitable summer-vacation 
trade. Where their advance was more 
orderly, the glaciers merely scraped 
off the topsoil and deposited untold 
tons of rocks and boulders, ruining 
what otherwise might have been 
good farmland. 

Because the latter areas were iso- 
lated, they attracted people who 
were separated, by custom or belief, 
from the main stream of American 
life. 

Gradually, tight little communi- 
ties of these separatists grew up. Al- 
though the land was a hard master, 
providing a new crop of rocks each 
spring to replace those wrenched 
from the ground the previous year, 
most communities managed to eke 
out a living. Some, like the “Kain- 
tucks” who had settled near Crandon 
to make bootleg whiskey for Al 
Capone, filled out their diet by year- 
round poaching on the deer, ducks, 
and grouse that abound in the area. 
Others, like the group of Finnish 
Trotskyites who migrated to the far 
north near Lake Superior, found 
part-time work in small mining ven- 
tures. Still others, like the group of 
illiterate Poles in eastern Forest 
County, set fires in the surrounding 
woods and then collected a dollar a 
day from the government to put 
them out. 

Among the luckier colonies was 
the group of Bohemian anticlerics 
who established the township of 
Haugen in northwestern Wisconsin, 
where the glaciers had been most 
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kind and where farming could pro- 
vide a respectable income. 


Mlejnek, Subrt, Snobl 


Five years ago, Haugen was the 
peaceful little hub of this community 
of some five hundred Bohemians, the 
largest families bearing names like 


Mlejnek, Subrt, and Snobl. At least, 


it was as peaceful as any town could 
be where half of the citizens had be- 
come devout Catholics and the other 
half had remained militant agnostics 
or, as they preferred to call them- 
selves, “freethinkers.”’ The pressures 
of conformity had driven the found- 
ing fathers to Haugen in the first 
place, and many of the older families 
looked askance at those neighbors 
who in later years had joined the 
town’s only church. 

The active opposition of the free- 
thinkers, however, was limited to a 
mild form of ridicule. Religious dif- 
ferences never prevented freethink- 
ers and Catholics alike from gather- 
ing at the barnlike local lodge of 
the Z.C.B.J. (Western Czech Benevo- 
lent Association) for periodic social 
festivities. And between such func- 
tions, most Haugen residents stoical- 
ly tended their own businesses. Even 
when George Wavrunek resigned as 
Barron County Superintendent of 
Schools (a great local honor for tiny 
Haugen) to become a _ rural-free- 
delivery carrier, no one got upset. 
Wavrunek’s explanation was reason- 
able: The R.F.D. job paid more. 


I ANY OF Haugen’s more astute 
citizens had been three hundred 
miles to the southeast in Milwaukee 
five years ago and had bothered to 
drop in on the 1948 state Progressive 
Party convention, they might have 
guessed that Haugen’s peace was to 
be rudely interrupted in the near 





future. The Milwaukee Communists 
had already received two hard blows 
in the spring of 1948. First, one of 
their long-time leaders, S'gmund 
Eisenscher, had run for mayor of 
Milwaukee and had received only 
750 votes, coming in twelfth of fif- 
teen candidates. Then, their most 
powerful confederate, Harold Chris- 
toffel, former president of uaAw Local 
248 at Allis-Chalmers, had been con- 
victed of perjury in denying Com- 
munist Party affiliation. 

Among those at the convention 
who recognized that Milwaukee was 
crumbling as a Communist Party 
stronghold was Mrs. Josephine Nord- 
strand, Milwaukee's leading female 
Communist. Several other Progres- 
sive delegates sympathized with Mrs. 
Nordstrand, some of them feeling 
that perhaps the time had come to 
shift the organizing campaign to the 
rural areas. A delegate from north- 
western Wisconsin then suggested 
Haugen, where, in fact, the Bohe- 
mian freethinkers already shared re- 
ligious sentiments with the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Mrs. Nordstrand was not one to 
turn away from such a suggestion. 
Then as now, she was state executive 
director of the Communist-front Civ- 
il Rights Congress. And in her day, 
she had also helped organize, in 
chronological order, the American 
League Against War and Fascism, 
the Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, Mothers Against War, the 
League for Peace and Democracy, 
the Win the War Organization, the 
American-Soviet Friendship Council, 
the Win the Peace group, and the 
Bring the Boys Back Home Commit- 
tee. What Haugen needed, Mrs. 
Nordstrand quickly realized, was a 
strong Civil Rights Congress chap- 
ter. After all, hadn’t there been a 
large Ku Klux Klan movement in 
Barron County as recently as 1927? 
And_ hadn't Sigmund Eisenscher 
been thrown in the lake in the late 
1930's when he tried to make a 
speech in the town of Rice Lake, just 
seven miles south of Haugen? 

Confronted at the rickety Milwau- 
kee office of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress a short time ago, the ‘short, 
stout, and talkative Mrs. Nordstrand 
freely conceded that the Haugen 
idea had appealed to her. At the 
time of my visit, unfortunately, she 
was much more concerned with a 
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local Confederate flag fad, which she 
readily equated with Jim Crowism. 
It seemed an excursion boat in the 
Wisconsin Dells resort area in the 
central part of the state had been 
named the Belle Boyd, after a Con- 
federate spy who died near The 
Dells. The fact that the boat carried 
a Confederate flag was bad enough. 
When a group of Virginians were 
invited to The Dells last summer to 
witness memorial services for Belle 
Boyd, Milwaukee Civil Rights Con- 
gress members reacted with a heated 
protest resolution. 


wu such matters on her mind, 
Mrs. Nordstrand could hardly 
be blamed for failing to remember 
the exact source of the Haugen sug- 
gestion, although she did agree it 
might have been any of a handful 
of old-line Wobblies and Commu- 
nists who live in other parts of Bar- 
ron County. Whoever the original 
contact man was, however, he did a 
good advance job. When Mrs. 
Nordstrand went north early in 1949 
to speak at a meeting hall just out- 
side Haugen, her reception was grati- 
fying indeed. A Barron County Civil 
Rights Congress chapter was organ- 
ized on the spot, and a young farmer 
and Second World War veteran 
named Lumir Subrt agreed to serve 
as secretary. 

Subrt’s leadership augured well 
for the new chapter. Not only was 
his family name one of the oldest 
and most respected in Haugen, but 
Lumir himself was the duly elected 
president of the Z.C.B.]. lodge. Mrs. 
Nordstrand pitched in by buying 
time for four fifteen-minute radio 
speeches over Rice Lake Station 
WJMC, speeches in which she said 
the nation was “being taken down 
the Hitler road.” She also found a 
speaker for the first full-scale meet- 
ing of the Barron County C.R.C. 
Katherine Hyndman, a Yugoslavia- 
born woman then fighting deporta- 
tion because of alleged Communist 
ties, was considered an excellent 
choice. Lumir Subrt agree to provide 
the Z.C.B.J. hall in Haugen, and the 
meeting was set for March 27. 


Girls and Guns 


When news of the impending event 
leaked out, however, Father Bene- 
dict Bauer and other indignant Hau- 
gen citizens circulated a petition re- 
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Tae Shots 


questing the town board to ban any 
gatherings “not in conformity with 
American ideals and principles.” 
More than a hundred local citizens 
signed the petition, including Lu- 
mir’s brother, Phil Subrt. And when 
additional Z.C.B.J. members pro- 
tested to Lumir against the use of 
their hall, the meeting was shifted 
to Barron, the county seat nineteen 
miles to the southwest. 

The shift was enough to push 
Haugen into the columns of the 
New York Daily Worker, which re- 
ported: “A few reactionaries, led by 
a local Catholic priest, threatened to 
blow up the [Z.C.B.J.] hall and 
come to the meeting with guns.” In 
answer, Father Bauer revealed his 
heavy artillery to a visiting news- 
paperman. It consisted of a group 
of small girls, instructed to march 
into the meeting at the Z.C.B.]. hall 
singing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “God Bless America,” and 
other songs of a similar patriotic 
nature. 

After the Hyndman meeting at 
Barron, the Haugen C.R.C. mem- 
bers returned home and got down to 
more routine assignments, like the 
distribution of pamphlets defending 
Harold Christoffel, Willie McGee, 
the Trenton Six, and the Martins- 
ville Seven. They may also have 
raised some money: In April, the 
Daily Worker announced that four 
Communist Party clubs in Barron 








County had topped their quotas in a 
state-wide fund-raising drive. 

Such activities did not escape the 
attention of the American Legion 
post in Rice Lake, and two Legion 
officials, Joe Tronick and Sam Rigler, 
began making local Americanism 
speeches. Rigler was bold enough to 
speak in Haugen, and a few days 
later he found a two-foot swastika 
flag nailed to his office door. A 
month later, after another speech, a 
noose was placed on the same door. 
The Barron County Civil Rights 
Congress showed no interest in these 
events. 

In January, 1951, however, the 
local C.R.C. really sprang into ac- 
tion when Ku Klux Klan crosses 
were found on the property of two 
C.R.C. members. The Daily Worker 
promptly headlined HUNDREDS DEFY 
KKK TO DEMAND PEACE, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the 
Anti-Defamation League each sent 
an agent north to investigate. 


The K.K.K. Crosses 


The first K.K.K. cross, six feet high 
and adorned with a noose, was 
found January 10 on the farm of 
Herman Olson, outside Rice Lake. 
Olson, a veteran of many front 
groups, discovered the cross late at 
night, called the sheriff's office, and 
then—according to his own report— 
gave chase in his tractor to a sus- 
picious passing car. He didn’t catch 
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the car, of course, but according to 
Roy Dodge, the undersheriff who 
came out to investigate the next 
morning, Olsor.’s tractor and foot- 
prints did succeed in obliterating 
whatever marks the alleged perpe- 
trator might have left in the soft 
snow. 

The Barron County Civil Rights 
Congress purchased space in the 
weekly Rice Lake Chronotype to of- 
fer a hundred-dollar reward for in- 
formation leading to the arrest of 
the guilty party. Ten days later, the 
reward was raised to $200 after a 
similar cross (a rusty butcher knife 
stuck into it this time) was found on 
the property of Lumir Subrt outside 
Haugen. The reward was never col- 
lected. Perhaps the county sheriff's 
ofice wasn’t diligent in its investi- 
gation. Harry Jensen, who was sher- 
iff at the time, recently said he had 
reason to suspect a young local 
prankster, but admitted he hadn't 
bothered to question the youth. “I 
just satished myself as to who done 
it,” Jensen said. “Personally, I think 
he should have used the noose and 
the knife on Olson and Subrt in- 
stead of just sticking them to the 
crosses. 

Such an attitude obviously is not 
likely to lead to arrest. On the other 
hand, the Fai agent did a thorough 
job and came up with an entirely 
different reason for failure to un- 
cover the culprits. After all, he told 
friends, there was no evidence that 
either Olson or Subrt hadn’t planted 
the crosses themselves. 


Guilt by Insurance Policy 


Whatever the origin of the two 
K.K.K. crosses, such overt acts have 
not been repeated in the Haugen 
area. The Civil Rights Congress 
members, however, have continued 
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their work, distributing the Stock- 
holm “Peace Appeal” and passing 
out literature in defense of the 
Rosenbergs. And the community of 
Haugen remains split wide open 
politically. 

A few sturdy citizens have re- 
signed from the Subrt-controlled Z.C.- 
B.J. lodge, and many more would 
follow suit, except that they don’t 
want to lose the Z.C.B.]. insurance 
policies on which they have paid so 
many installments in the past. Fam- 
ily rifts have also developed over the 
pro-Communist issue. Old Frank 
Frolik, for example, tells in broken 
English of the C.R.C. boy and Cath- 
olic girl who married but later sepa- 
rated, at the urging of their respec- 
tive parents, over the boy's political 
leanings. He also tells of his own 
brother, Joe Frolik, who has a farm 
just across the road from Frank’s. 
“One day Joe come over and told 
me he’s Communist. ‘You're Com- 
munist too,’ Joe tells me. ‘Everybody 
in lodge is Communist, if they like 
it or not.’"” Frank has accepted the 
guilt-by-association theory to the ex- 
tent that he now refuses to let his 
wife or his son attend any of the 
7.C.B.]. functions. 

Even the Subrt family has been 
split. Lumir’s young sister writes 
poetry about Negroes, which she 
submits to the Chronotype, appar- 
ently undiscouraged by repeated re- 
jections. But Phil, who signed the 
original petition to deny the C.R.C. 
the right to meet in Haugen, re- 
mains doggedly opposed to his broth- 
er—especially since he almost lost his 
summer job at a nearby camp when 
some local citizens noted his rela- 
tionship to Lumir and suggested he 
might be trying to subvert the Boy 
Scout movement. 


Wes I visited Haugen last sum- 
mer I called on both Herman 
Olson and Lumir Subrt, in hopes 
they could bring me up to date. 
I found Olson on his profitable, well- 
kept farm west of Rice Lake. He 
stopped the baling machine he and 
his wife were operating in the field 
and stepped down to talk. I asked 
him if he had had any trouble since 
the placing of the K.K.K. cross. 
“Oh, they fired a couple shots at 
the house one night afterwards, but 
otherwise it’s been pretty quiet,” he 
said. “Of course, the thing we're 














riled up about right now is that 
murder at Sing Sing.” 

“Murder?” I asked. 

“The Rosenbergs,” he said. “It’s 
shocking. And then look at the 
Czechs: They let Oatis go even 
though he still admits he violated 
the Czech laws on spying.” 

A few verbal twists later, he was 
discussing the state of the nation. 
“Those Wall Street bankers are get- 
ting closer and closer to the fascist 
state they've been after.” 

We shook hands, and I left for 
Lumir Subrt’s 160-acre farm near 
Haugen. Subrt’s house was nestled in 
a neat grove of oaks and elms, and 
I found Lumir in the barn, attaching 
electric milking machines to some of 
his cows. When the milking was 
finished, I asked the reason for his 
comparatively recent interest in 
politics. 

“People need their rights pro- 
tected by somebody,” he said. “Big 
business is just using this Red scare 
to create a fascist state. That's what 
the capitalists want—another Adolf 
Hitler.” 

The refrain sounded faintly fa- 
miliar, so I turned the conversation 
to the K.K.K. cross incident. 

“I’m not worried about that any 
more,” he said. “But I'll tell you one 
thing: June 19 will live as the black- 
est day this country has seen in a 
long, long time.” 

“June 19?” I said. 

“The day the Rosenbergs were 
killed,” he said sternly and some- 
what suspiciously. 

“Oh,” I added lamely. “Well, what 
did you expect after the ‘Trenton Six 
and the Martinsville Seven?” 


I left a few minutes later not 


much the wiser. But I had the dis- 
tinct impression that for once I had 
said the right thing. 
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One Writer’s Encounter with Communism—Part II 


My Confession 


MARY McCARTHY 


The first section of Miss McCarthy’s 
memoir (see The Reporter, Decem- 
ber 22,1953) closed with her descrip- 
tion of how, in the summer of 1936, 
a Communist organizer invited her 
to join the Party. He then went to 
California to organize migrant fruit 
pickers, leaving Miss McCarthy very 
thoughtful. 


i ge PARTING GLIMPSE of Ansel 
through the car’s back window 
was, as it turned out, ultimate. 
Politically speaking, we reached a 
watershed that summer. The first 
Moscow trial took place in August. 
I knew nothing of this event, be- 
cause I was in Reno getting a divorce 
and did not see the New York pa- 
pers. Nor did I know that the Party 
line had veered to the right and that 
all the fellow travelers would be vot- 
ing, not for Browder as I was now 
prepared to do (if only I remem- 
bered to register) , but for Roosevelt. 
Isolated from these developments, in 
the mountain altitudes, I was blos- 
soming, like a lone winter rose over- 
looked by the frost, into a revolu- 
tionary thinker of the pure, uncom- 
promising strain. The detached par- 
ticles of the past three years’ expe- 
rience suddenly “made sense,” and 
I saw myself as a radical. 

“Book Bites Mary,” wrote back a 
surprised literary editor when I sent 
him, from Reno, a radiant review of 
a novel about the Paris Commune 
that ended with the heroine sitting 
down to read The Communist Mani- 
festo. In Seattle, when I came to stay 
with my grandparents, I found a 
strike on and instantly wired the 
Nation to ask if I could cover it. 
Every night I was off to the Labor 
Temple or a longshoremen’s hall, 
while my grandparents, left with 
their double Canfield, took comfort 
from the fact that I seemed to be 
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against Roosevelt, the Democrats, 
and the czars of the ari; they did 
not quite grasp my explanation that 
I was criticizing “from the left.” 
Right here, I come up against a 
puzzle: Why didn’t I take the next 
step? But it is only a puzzle if one 
thinks of me not as a concrete entity 
but as a term in a logical operation: 
You agree with the Communist 
Party; ergo, you join it. I reasoned 





that way but I did not behave so. 
There was something in me that 
capriciously resisted being a term in 
logic, and the very fact that I cannot 
elicit any specific reason why I did 
not join the Party shows that I was 
never really contemplating it, though 
I can still hear my own voice, raised 
very authoritatively at a cafeteria 
table at the Central Park Zoo, point- 
ing out to a group of young intel- 
lectuals that if we were serious we 
would join the Communists. 

This was in September and I was 
back in New York. The Spanish 
Civil War had begun. The pay-as- 


you-go parties were now all for the 
Loyalists, and young men were vol 
unteering to go and fight in Spain. 
I read the paper every morning with 
tears of exaltation in my eyes, and 
my sympathies rained equally on 
Communists, Socialists, Anarchists, 
and the brave Catholic Basques. My 
heart was tense and swollen with 
Popular Front solidarity. I applaud- 
ed the Lincoln Brigade, protested 
nonintervention, hurried into Wan- 
amaker’s to look for cotton-lace 
stockings (I was boycotting silk on 
account of Japan in China). I was 
careful to smoke only union-made 
cigarettes; the white package with 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s portrait came 
proudly out of my pocketbook to 
rebuke Chesterfields and Luckies. 


T was a period of intense happi- 
ness; the news from the battle- 
front was often encouraging and the 
practice of virtue was surprisingly 
easy. I moved into a one-room apart- 
ment on a crooked street in the 
Village and exulted in being poor 
and alone—I had decided not to 
marry my intended. I had a part- 
time job and read manuscripts for 
a publisher; the very riskiness of my 
situation was zestful. The first month 
or so was scarifyingly lonely, but I 
survived this, and starting early in 
November I began to feel the first 
stirrings of popularity. A new set of 
people, rather smart and moneyed, 
young Communists with a little 
“name,” progressive hosts and mod- 
ernist hostesses, had discovered me. 
The fact I was poor and lived in 
such a funny little apartment in- 
creased the interest felt; I was passed 
from hand to hand, as a novelty, like 
Gulliver among the Brobdingnagi- 
ans. During those first days in No- 
vember, I was chiefly conscious of 
what a wonderful time I was starting 
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to have. All this while I had re- 
mained ignorant of the fissure that 
was opening. Nobody had told me 
of the trial of Zinoviev and Kamenev 
—the trial of the Sixteen—or of the 
new trial that was being prepared in 
Moscow, the trial of Pyatakov and 
Radek. 


— ONE AFTERNOON in Novem- 
ber, I was taken to a cocktail 
party in honor of Art Young, the 
old Masses cartoonist, whose book, 
The Best of Art Young, was being 
published that day. It was the first 
publisher’s party I had ever been to, 
and my immediate sensation was one 
of disappointment; nearly all these 
people were strangers and, to me, 
quite unattractive. Art Young, a 
white-haired little kewpie, sitting in 
a corner, was pointed out to me, and 
[ turned a respectful gaze on him, 
though I had no clear idea who he 
was or how he had distinguished 
himself. I presumed he was a veteran 
Communist, like a number of the 
stalwarts in the room, survivors of 
the old Masses and the Liberator. 
Their names were whispered to me 
and I nodded; this seemed to be a 
commemorative occasion, and the 
young men hovered in groups 
around the old men, as if to catch 
a word for posterity. On the out- 
skirts of certain groups, I noticed a 
few poorly dressed young men, bold- 
er spirits, nervously flexing their 
lips, framing sentences that would 
propel them into the conversational 
center, like actors with a single line 
to speak. 

The solemnity of these proceed- 
ings made me feel terribly ill at 
ease. It was some time before I be- 
came aware that it was not just me 
who was nervous; the whole room 
was under a constraint. Some groups 
were avoiding other groups, and now 
and then an arrow of sarcasm would 
wing like a sniper’s bullet from one 
conversation to another. 

I was standing, rather bleakly, by 
the refreshment table, when a ques- 
tion was thrust at me: Did I think 
l'rotsky was entitled to a hearing? It 
was a novelist friend of mine, dim- 
ple-faced, shaggy-headed, earnest, 
with a whole train of people, like a 
deputation, behind him. Trotsky? I 
glanced for help at a sour little man 
I had been talking with, but he 
merely shrugged. My friend made a 
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beckoning gesture and a circle closed 
in. What had Trotsky done? Alas, 
I had to ask. A tumult of voices 
proffered explanations. My friend 
raised a hand for silence. Leaning 
on the table, he supplied the back- 
ground. speaking very slowly in his 
dragging, disconsolate voice, like a 
schoolteacher wearied of his subject. 
Trotsky, it appeared, had been ac- 
cused of fostering a counter-revolu- 
tionary plot in the Soviet Union— 
organizing terrorist centers and con- 
spiring with the Gestapo to murder 
the Soviet leaders. Sixteen Old Bol- 
sheviks had confessed and implicated 
him. It had been in the press since 
August. 

I blushed; everybody seemed to be 
looking at me strangely. “Where has 
she been?” said a voice. I made a 
violent effort to take in what had 
been said. The enormity of the 
charge dazed me, and I supposed 
that some sort of poll was being 
taken and that I was being asked 
to pronounce on whether Trotsky 
was guilty or innocent. I could tell 
from my friend’s low, even, melan- 
choly tone that he regarded the 
charges as derisory. 

“What do you want me to say?” 
I protested. “I don’t know anything 
about it.” “Trotsky denies the 
charges,” patiently intoned my 
friend. “He declares it’s a Gpu fabri- 
cation. Do you think he’s entitled 
to a hearing?” My mind cleared. 
“Why, of course.” I laughed—were 
there people who would say that 
Trotsky was not entitled to a hear- 
ing? But my friend’s voice tolled a 
rebuke to this levity. “She says Trots- 
ky is entitled to his day in court.” 

The sour little man beside me 
made a peculiar sucking noise. “You 
disagree?” I demanded, wondering- 
ly. “I'm smart,” he retorted. “I don’t 
let anybody ask me. You notice he 
doesn't ask me?” “Shut up, George,” 
said my novelist friend impatiently. 
“I'm asking her. One thing more, 
Mary,” he continued gravely. “Do 
you believe that Trotsky should have 
the right of asylum?” The right of 
asylum! I looked for someone to 
share my amusement — were we in 
ancient Greece or the Middle Ages? 
I was sure the U.S. government 
would be delighted to harbor such 
a distinguished foreigner. But no- 
body smiled back. Everybody watched 
dispassionately as for form’s sake 








I assented to the phrasing: Yes, 
Trotsky, in my opinion, was entitled 
to the right of asylum. 

I went home with the serene feel- 
ing that all these people were slight- 
ly crazy. Right of asylum, his day in 
court! In a few hours I had forgot- 
ten the whole thing. 


ee pays later, I tore open an 
envelope addressed to me by 
something that called itself “C m- 
mittee for the Defense of Leon Trots- 
ky,” and idly scanned the contents: 
“We demand for Leon Trotsky the 
right of a fair hearing and the right 
of asylum.” Who were these demand- 
ers, I wondered, and, glancing down 
the letterhead, I discovered my own 
name. I sat down on my unmade 
studio couch, shaking—how dared 
they help themselves to my signa- 
ture? This was the kind of thing the 
Communists were always being ac- 
cused of pulling; apparently Trots- 
ky’s admirers had gone to the same 
school. I had paid so little heed to 
the incident at the party that a con- 
nection was slow to establish itsell. 
Reading over the list of signers, | 
recognized “names” that had been 
present there and remembered my 
novelist friend going from person to 
person, methodically polling. 

How were they feeling, I won- 
dered, when they opened their mail 
this morning? My own feelings were 
crisp. In two minutes I had decided 
to withdraw my name and write a 
note of protest. Trotsky had a right 
to a hearing, but I had a right to 
my signature. For even if there had 
been a legitimate misunderstanding 
(it occurred to me that perhaps | 
had been the only person there not 
to see the import of my answers), 
nothing I had said committed me to 
Trotsky’s defense. 

The “decision” was made, but ac- 
cording to my habit I procrastinated. 
The severe letter I proposed to write 
got put off till the next day and then 
the next. Probably I was not eager 
to offend somebody who had been a 
good friend to me. Nevertheless, the 
letter would undoubtedly have been 
written had I been left to myself. 
But within the next forty-eight 
hours the phone calls began. People 
whom I had not seen for months or 
whom I knew very slightly tele- 
phoned to advise me to get off the 
newly formed Committee. These 
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calls were not precisely threatening. 
Indeed, the caller often sounded 
terribly weak and awkward, as if he 
did not like the mission he had been 
assigned. But they were peculiar. For 
one thing, they always came after 
nightfall and sometimes quite late, 
when I was already in bed. Another 
thing, there was no real effort at 
persuasion: The caller stated his 
purpose in standardized phrases, 
usually plaintive in tone (the Com- 
mittee was the tool of reaction, and 
all liberal people should dissociate 
themselves from its activities, which 
were an unwarranted intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Soviet 
Union), and then hung up almost 
immediately, before I had a proper 
chance to answer. Odd, too — the 
voices were not those of my Commu- 
nist friends but of virtual strangers. 
These people who admonished me 
to “think about it” were not people 
whose individual opinions could 
have had any weight with me. And 


when I did think about it, this very” 


fact took on an ominous character: 
[I was not being appealed to per- 
sonally but impersonally warned. 
Behind these phone calls there was 
a sense of massed power, as if all 
over the city the Party were wheel- 
ing its forces into disciplined forma- 
tions, like a fleet or an army maneu- 
vering. This, I later found, was true: 
A systematic telephone campaign was 
going on to dislodge members from 
the Committee. The phone calls gen- 
erally came after dark and sometimes 
(especially when the recipient was 
elderly) in the small hours of the 
morning. The more prominent sign- 
ers got anonymous messages and 
threats. 

And in the morning papers and 
the columns of the liberal maga- 
zines, I saw the results. During the 
first week, name after name fell off 
the Committee’s letterhead. Prom- 
inent liberals and literary figures 
issued statements deploring their 
mistake. And a number of people 
protested that their names had been 
used without permission. . . . 

There but for the grace of God 
went I, I whispered, awestruck, to 
myself, hugging my guilty knowl- 
edge. Only Heaven—I plainly saw— 
by making me dilatory had pre- 
served me from joining this sorry 
band. Here was the occasion when 
I should have been wrestling with 
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my conscience or standing, floodlit, at 
the crossroads of choice. But in fact 
I was only aware that I had had a 
providential escape. I had been 
saved from having to decide about 
the Committee; J did not decide it— 
the Communists with their pressure 
tactics took the matter out of my 
hands. We all have an instinct that 
makes us side with the weak, if we 
do not stop to reason about it—the 
instinct that makes a householder 
shield a wounded fugitive without 
first conducting an inquiry into the 
rights and wrongs of his case. Such 
“decisions” are simple reflexes; they 
do not require courage; if they did, 
there would be fewer of them. When 
I saw what was happening, I re- 
bounded to the defense of the Com- 
mittee without a single hesitation— 
it was nobody’s business, I felt, how 
I happened to be on it, and if any- 
body had asked me, I should have 
lied without a scruple. 


O* course I did not foresee the 
far-reaching consequences of my 
act—how it would change my life. 
I had no notion that I was now an 
anti-Communist, where before I had 
been either indifferent or pro-Com- 
munist. I did, however, soon recog- 
nize that I was in a rather awkward 
predicament—not a moral quandary 
but a social one. I knew nothing 
about the cause I had espoused; I 
had never read a word of Lenin or 
Trotsky, nothing of Marx but The 
Communist Manifesto, nothing of 
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Soviet history; the very names of the 
Old Bolsheviks who had confessed 
were strange and almost barbarous 
in my ears. As for Trotsky, the only 
thing that made me think that he 
might be innocent was the odd be- 
havior of the Communists and the fel- 
low-traveling liberals, who seemed to 
be infuriated at the idea of a free in- 
quiry. All around me, in the fashion- 
able Stalinist circles I was now fre- 
quenting, I began to meet with sup- 
pressed excitement and just-withheld 
disapproval. Jeweled lady authors 
turned white and shook their brace- 
lets angrily when I came into a 
soiree; rising young men in publish- 
ing or advertising tightened their 
neckties dubiously when I urged 
them to examine the case for them- 
selves; out dancing in a night club, 
tall, collegiate young Party members 
would press me to their shirt bosoms 
and tell me not to be silly, honey. 
And since I seemed to meet more 
Stalinists every day, I saw that I was 
going to have to get some arguments 
with which to defend myself. It was 
not enough, apparently, to say you 
were for a fair hearing; you had to 
rebut the entire case of the prosecu- 
tion to get anybody to incline an 
ear in your direction. I began to 
read, headlong, the literature on the 
case—the pamphlets issued by Trots- 
ky’s adherents, the Verbatim Report 
of the second trial published by 
the Soviet Union, the bourgeois 
press, the Communist press, the lib- 
eral press. To my astonishment 
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(for I had scarcely dared think it), the 
trials did indeed seem to be a mon- 
strous frame-up. The defendant Pya- 
takov fled to Oslo to “conspire” with 
Trotsky during a winter when, ac- 
cording to the authorities, no planes 
landed at the Oslo airfield; the de- 
fendant Holtzmann met Trotsky’s 
son, Sedov, in 1936, at the Hotel 
Bristol in Copenhagen, which had 
burned down in 1912; the witness 
Romm met Trotsky in Paris at a 
time when numerous depositions 
testified that he had been in Royan, 
among clouds of witnesses, or on the 
way there from the south of France. 

These were only the most glaring 
discrepancies—the ones that got in 
the newspapers. Everywhere you 
touched the case something crum- 
bled. The carelessness of the case’s 
manufacture was to me its most ter- 
rifying aspect; the slovenly disregard 
for credibility defied credence in its 
turn. How did they dare? I think 
| was more shaken by finding that 
I was on the right side than I would 
have been the other way round. 
And yet, except for a very few 
people, nobody seemed to mind 
whether the Hotel Bristol had 
burned down or not, whether a real 


plane had landed, whether Trotsky’s 
life and writings were congruent 
with the picture given of him in the 


trials. When confronted with the 
facts of the case, people’s minds 
sheered off from it like jelly from 
a spoon. 


F peers who has ever tried to 

rectify an injustice or set a rec- 
ord straight comes to feel that he is 
going mad. And from a social point 
of view he is crazy, for he is trying 
to undo something that is finished, 
to unravel the social fabric. That is 
why my liberal friends looked so 
grave and solemn when I would press 
them to come to a meeting and listen 
to a presentation of the facts—for 
them this was a Decision, too awful 
to be approached lightly. The Mos- 
cow trials were a historical fact, and 
those of us who tried to undo them 
were uneasily felt to be crackpots 
who were trying to turn the clock 
back. And of course, the less we were 
listened to, the more insistent and 
earnest we became, even while we 
realized we were doing our cause 
harm. It is impossible to take a 
moderate tone under such condi- 
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tions. If I admitted, though, to be- 
ing a little bit hipped on the sub- 
ject of Trotsky, I could sometimes 
gain an indulgent if flickering atten- 
tion—the kind of attention that stip- 
ulates, “She’s a bit off but let’s hear 
her story.” And now and then, by 
sheer chance, one of my hearers 
would be arrested by some stray 
point in my narrative; the disparag- 
ing smile would slowly fade from 
his features, leaving a look of blank 
consternation. He would go off and 
investigate for himself, and in a few 
days, when we met again, he would 
be a crackpot too. 

Most of us who became anti-Com- 
munists at the time of the trials 
were drawn in, like me, by accident 
and almost unwillingly. Looking 
back, as on a love affair, a man could 
say that if he had not had lunch in 
a certain restaurant on a certain day, 
he might not have been led to pon- 
der the facts of the Moscow trials. 
Or not then at any rate. And had 
he pondered them at a later date, 
other considerations would have en- 
tered and his conversion would have 
had a different style. On the whole, 
those of us who became anti-Com- 
munists during that year, 1936-1937, 
have remained liberals—a thing that 
is less true of people of our genera- 
tion who were converted earlier or 
later. A certain doubt of orthodoxy 
and independence of mass opinion 
was riveted into our anti-Commu- 
nism by the heat of the period. As 
soon as I make this statement, ex- 


ceptions leap into my mind, but I 
think as a generality it will stand. 
Those who became anti-Communist 
earlier fell into two classes: the ex- 
perts and those to whom any social- 
ist ideal was repugnant. Those whose 
eyes were opened later, by the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, or still later, by God 
knows what, were left bruised and 
full of self-hatred or self-commisera- 
tion, because they had palliated so 
much and truckled to a power cen- 
ter; to them, Communism’s chief sin 
seems to be that it deceived them, 
and their public atonement takes on 
both a vindicating and a vindictive 
character. 


W WERE luckier. Our anti-Com- 
munism came to us neither as 
the fruit of a special wisdom nor as a 
humiliating awakening from a pro- 
longed deception, but as a natural 
event, the product of chance and 
propinquity. One thing followed 
another, and the will had little to 
say about it. For my part, during 
that year I realized, with a certain 
wistfulness, that it was too late for 
me to become any kind of Marxist. 
Marxism, I saw, from the learned 
young men I listened to at Com- 
mittee meetings, was something you 
had to take up young, like ballet 
dancing; it was a training that per- 
meated you, starting when you were 
in high school or college, and at 
twenty-four I was too old. 

So I did not try to be a Marxist 
or a Trotskyite, though for the first 
time I read a little in the Marxist 
canon. But I got the name of being 
a Trotskyite, which meant, in the 
end, that I saw less of the conven. 
tional Stalinists I had been mingling 
with and less of conventional people 
generally. My definition of a conven- 
tional person was quite broad: It 
included anyone who could hear of 
the Moscow trials and maintain an 
unruffled serenity. This, then, was a 
break or a rupture, not very notice- 
able at first, that gradually widened 
and widened, without any conscious 
effort on my part, sometimes to my 
regret. This estrangement was not 
marked by any definite stages; it was 
a matter of tiny choices. Shortly 
after the Moscow trials, for instance, 
I changed from the Herald Tribune 
to the Times; soon I had stopped 
doing crossword puzzles, playing 
bridge, reading detective stories and 
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popular novels. I did not “give up” 
these things; they departed from me, 
as it were, on tiptoe, seeing that my 
thoughts were elsewhere, that I had 
lost “interest in the pastimes of the 
middle class. I had become “alien- 
ated.” - 

To change from the Herald Trib- 
une to the Times is not, I am aware, 
as serious a step as breaking with 
international Communism when you 
have been its agent; and it occurs to 
me. that Mr. Chambers and Miss 
Bentley might well protest the com- 
parison, pointing out that they were 
profoundly dedicated people while I 
was a mere trifler, that their deci- 
sions partook of the sublime where 
mine descended to the ridiculous— 
as Mr. Chambers says, he was ready 
to give his life for his beliefs. For- 
tunately (though I could argue the 
point, for we all give our lives for 
our beliefs, piecemeal or whole), I 
have a surprise witness to call for 
my side, who did literally die for his 
political views. 


I AM REFERRING to ‘Trotsky, the 

smali, frail, pertinacious old man 
who wore whiskers, wrinkles, glasses, 
shock of grizzled hair like a gleeful 
disguise for the erect young student, 
the dangerous revolutionary within 
him. Nothing could be more alien 
to the convulsed and tormented 
moonscapes of the true confessions 
of ex-Communists than Trotsky’s 
populous, matter-of-fact recollections 
set out in My Life. I have just been 
rereading this volume, and though 
[ no longer subscribe to its views, 
which have certainly an authoritar- 
ian and doctrinaire cast that trou- 
bles me today, nevertheless I experi- 
ence a sense of recognition here that 
I cannot find in the mealy pages of 
our Own repentant “revolutionarics.” 
The old man remained unregener- 
ate; he never admitted that he had 
sinned. That is probably why no- 
body seems to care or feel apologetic 
to his memory, despite the fact that 
is innocence was vindicated, less by 
ihe efforts of our Committee and the 
Dewey Commission that grew out of 
it than by Soviet developments, and 
most of all perhaps by the cpu man’s 
alpenstock, descending, in Trotsky’s 
study, when his elderly back was 
turned. It is an interesting point— 
and relevant, I think, to my story— 
that many people today actually 
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have the impression that Trotsky 
died a natural death, 

In a certain sense, this is perfectly 
true. I do not mean that he lived by 
violence and therefore might reason- 
ably be expected to die by violence. 
He was a man of words primarily, a 
pamphleteer and orator. He was 
armed, as he said, with a pen and 
peppered his enemies with a fusil- 
lade of articles. Hear the concluding 
passages of his autobiography: “Since 
my exile, I have more than once 
read musings in. the newspapers on 
the subject of the ‘tragedy’ that has 
befallen me. I know no personal 
tragedy. I know the change of two 
chapters of the revolution. One Amer- 
ican paper which published an arti- 
cle of mine accompanied it with a 
profound note to the effect that in 
spite of the blows the author had 
suffered, he had, as evidenced by his 
article, preserved his clarity of rea- 
son. I can only express my astonish- 
ment at the philistine attempt to 
establish a connection between the 
power of reasoning and a govern- 
ment post, between mental balance 
and the present situation. I do not 
know, and I never have, of any 
such connection. In prison, with a 
book or pen in my hand, I expe- 
rienced the same sense of deep satis- 
faction that I did at mass-meetings 
of the revolution. I felt the mechan- 
ics of power as an inescapable bur- 
den, rather than as a spiritual satis- 
faction.” 


Te WAS not a man olf violence. 
Nevertheless, one can say that he 
died a natural death—a death that 
was in keeping with the open man- 
ner of his life. There was nothing 
arcane in ‘Trotsky; everything about 
him, including his beloved “ar- 
chives,” lay exposed to what he 
called “the court of world-opinion.” 
That was his charm. Like an ordi- 
nary person, he was hospitably open 
to hazard and accident. It was natu- 
ral that he should receive a murder- 
er in his study in order to look over 
an article; when questioned by the 
Dewey Commission, he gave his 
occupation as “author.” He under- 
went no political soul struggles; in 
his autobiography he cannot date 
the moment when he became a so- 
cialist. Nor was there a “decision” 
to go into opposition against Stalin. 
One would not respect ‘Trotsky if he 


had seen this as a matter of choice. 

One factor in his losing out in the 
power struggle at the time of Lenin’s 
death was a delayed telegram, which 
should have called him home from 
the Caucasus, where he was conva- 
lescing, to appear at Lenin’s funeral. 
Had the telegram been on time, per- 
haps the outcome would have been 
different. Or again, perhaps not. It 
may be that the whims of chance are 
really the importunities of design. 
But if there is a Design, it aims, in 
real lives, like the reader’s or mine 
or Trotsky’s, to look natural and 
fortuitous; that is how it gets us into 
its web. 

Trotsky himself, looking at his life 
in retrospect, was struck, as most of 
us are on such occasions, by the role 
chance had played in it. He tells 
how, one day during Lenin’s last 
illness, he went duck shooting with 
an old hunter in a canoe on the 
River Dubna, walked through a bog 
in felt boots—only a hundred steps— 
and contracted influenza. This was 
the reason he was ordered to Su- 
khum for the cure, missed Lenin’s 
funeral, and had to stay in bed dur- 
ing the struggle for primacy that 
raged that autumn and winter. “I 
cannot help noting,” he says, “how 
obligingly the accidental helps the 
historical law. Broadly speaking, the 
entire historical process is a refrac- 
tion of historical law through the 
accidental. In the language of biol- 
ogy, one might say that the historical] 
law is realized through the natural 
selection of accidents.” 

And with a faint touch of quizzical 
gaiety he sums up the problem as 
a Marxian: “One can foresee the 
consequences of a revolution or a 
war, but it is impossible to foresee 
the consequences of an autumn 


shooting-trip for wild ducks.” This 
shrug before the unforeseen implies 
an acceptance of consequences that is 
a far cry from penance and prophecy. 
Such, it concedes, is life. Bravo, old 
sport, I say—even though the hall is 
empty. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


CHANNELS: 


Tidings of Joy? 


MARYA MANNES 


gen the same calendar week on 

three successive years, a group 
of trained masochists under the di- 
rection of Dr. Dallas W. Smythe of 
the University of Illinois have moni- 
tored every minute of New York 
television on seven stations, provid- 
ing the doctor with the basis for a 
161-page report which was instigated 
and supported, respectively, by the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters and the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. 

Here are some of the findings: 

Entertainment-type programs in- 
creased their predominance in 1953 
to 78 per cent of all TV time. Of 
these, dramas showed the sharpest 
increase, from 33 to 47 per cent. Of 
these, in turn, Crime Drama, 15.3 
per cent of the total, more than dou- 
bled its share of children’s-hour time. 

Information for the general audi- 
ence decreased to 2.4 per cent of the 
total time. News Reports took one- 
fourth less time than a year ago (4.3 
per cent). Children’s Information 
and Instruction remained constant 
at about | per cent. 

In 1953, Religion became, for the 
first time, the largest class of orienta- 
tion-type programming. Discussion 
and debate dwindled in proportion. 

The average saturation of acts and 
threats of violence increased from 
5.8 per hour in 1952 to 6.2 per hour 
in 1953. The highest frequency tor 
violent acts was in Comedy Drama 
for Children, where they averaged 
36.6 per hour. There were 3,421 acts 
and threats of violence during the 
week. 

The children’s hours, representing 
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one-fourth of the total time on the 
air, contained two-fifths of acts of 
violence in 1953. The rate of violent 
acts and threats in 1953 was twice 
as high for programs aimed at chil- 
dren as for those aimed at domestic 
or general audiences. Any questions? 

Live programming decreased in 
the last year, recorded material pro- 





viding 53 per cent of the total New 
York TV time. 

Advertising increased by more 
than half and now occupies 18 per 
cent of program time. Primary ad- 
vertisements (interrupting the flow 
of the program) are 22 per cent 
more numerous and take 27 per cent 
more time. The bulk of the increase 
in primary advertising fell in the 
children’s hours, which in 1953 de- 
voted 78 per cent more time to it 
than in 1951. 


‘,.. That Has Such People in Iv’ 


Now for some lighter moments—if 
you laugh easily. Here is life in the 
world of TV drama as compared 
with the actual world: 








Males outnumber females on TV 
by two to one, whereas in the real 
world the population is almost 
equally divided. 

The TV world is peopled predom- 
inantly with characters at the peak 
of their sexually attractive ages—an 
average of thirty-eight for males, 
thirty-three for females. In apposi- 
tion with this heavy overrepresenta- 
tion of the courting, child-bearing 
ages was the consistent neglect of the 
real population under twenty gnd 
over sixty. 

In the field of nationality and 
race, the most striking inference to 
be drawn is the fact that serial 
drama was concerned almost exclu- 
sively with American whites. “The 
largest degree of under-presentation 
was that of the Negroes, who consti- 
tute 10 per cent of the United States 
population and 2 per cent of the TV 
population.” 

Males in serial dramas were 90.9 
per cent white Americans, with char- 
acters from other planets amounting 
to 4.5 per cent, Danes and Germans 
to 2.3 per cent each. Females in 
serial dramas were 95.7 per cent 
white American; the remainder, rep- 
resenting only one character, was ex- 
traplanetary. 

Pursuing this line, the report 
comes up with the suggestion that 
there is a latent scale of nationality 
values, roughly classified as “desir- 
able” and “undesirable.” “Desirable” 
are American White, English, Ger- 
man, Australian, Norwegian, and 
Irish; “undesirable” includes Amer- 
ican Negro, Mexican, Italian, Yugo- 
slav, Russian, and Chinese. 

There is one added touch: “It 
would appear then that a selective 
mechanism was operative to concen- 
trate more than a chance proportion 
of males in a ‘desirable’ nationalities 
group, and of the females in an ‘un- 
desirable’ nationalities group, but 
the exact criteria for the two groups 
was not discerned.” 


| Free you with this substantial 
cud, we proceed to some equally 
fascinating aspects of the TV drama 
world. “If TV drama is an image ol 
the real world, the version of the 
real American at work presented to 
TV viewers in New York was one 
which over-represented Managers, 
Officials, and Proprietors, Profes- 
sionals, Unemployed (but employ- 
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able) , Service Workers, and Private 
Household Workers. These groups 
composed 50.8 per cent of all TV 
characters and only 11.4 per cent of 
the United States population.” 

“Among the professional groups 
shown on TV,” we read, “the journal- 
ists were generally closer to commu- 
nity ideals and scientists generally 
most distant from them in character 
attributes.” Teachers were the clean- 
est, kindest, and fairest of the pro- 
fessional groups, although the weak- 
est, softest, and slowest. Journalists 
were the most honest, scientists the 
least honest, least kind, and most 
unfair. Lawyers were pictured as 
both the dullest and dirtiest. 

The report goes to town on the 
hero-villain criteria of television and 
comes up with some delightful ob- 
servations. Speaking of TV heroes, 
whose characters were, of course, 
brave, attractive, honest, clean, and 
fair, it discovers that “They were, 
however, hardly more happy than 
sad and only moderately generous.” 
Villains were more brave than cow- 
ardly, but “moderately sad, dirty, 
disloyal and miserly.” 

Heroines—and let this rankle in 
the female breast—“were consistently 
less brave, less honest, etc.,” than 
male heroes, and “weaker, softer, 
duller, slower and dumber than, and 
as cold as, their male counterparts. 
... Female heroes were softer, duller, 
slower and dumber than female vil- 
lains, while the only one of these 
qualities in which male heroes were 
inferior to male villains was in soft- 
ness.” 


\, A REPORT of 161 pages is not to 
+ ‘ be judged by these excerpts alone, 
lailing as they do to give any indi- 
cation of the standards accepted, 
monitoring methods employed, and 
tabulations adhered to. Although 
these appeared to me to be reason- 
able within their limitations, I have 
long been wary of the conclusions 
drawn from tables of figures and 
arbitrary classifications, which often 
elude or obscure the simple truth. 

When the report concerns percent- 
ages of time allotted to certain types 
of programs and to advertising, how- 
ever, and when it defines these pro- 
grams, it is dealing strictly with fact. 
When it breaks down percentages in 
terms of race or type, it is also deal- 
ing with fact. When it deals with 
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human qualities—dumb, soft, attrac- 
tive, sad, generous—one might well 
ask: What do you mean by soft, 
dumb, etc.? Who are you? Who de- 
cided what was dumb, soft, attrac- 
tive? Why? 

It is also possible to share the al- 
leged TV drama opinion of scientists 
and brand this report as “unfair, un- 
kind and dishonest,” or merely to go 
on laughing at Jackie Gleason and 
pretend it never happened. 

Nor is the report, if taken serious- 
ly, completely alarming. It can be 
no cause for surprise, for instance, 
that TV—which is predominantly an 
entertainment medium — prefers to 
show white American males above 
all other beings, or that it thinks 
highly of Managers, Officials, and 
Proprietors. 

Some comfort can be derived in 


some quarters that religion—of all 
creeds—is gaining and that two years 
ago there was no Ed Murrow “See It 
Now.” (Special Events and Features 
account for only 0.2 per cent of the 
total time.) Quizzes and contests 
have not increased. Music showed an 
increase, and both Fine Arts and 
Dance raised their fractional heads 
where three years ago they were im- 
perceptible. We are free from at least 
one kind of discrimination: In the 
week of monitoring, according to the 
report, no Jews were identified. 

Whatever other cause for rejoicing 
this report may provide you will 
have to find for yourself. I myself 
find King Lear a barrel of laughs 
compared to it. Nor do I wonder any 
more—with acts and threats of vio- 
lence at a record high on TV—why 
Joe McCarthy has a following. 


The Spoken Word 


On Records 


JAMES HINTON, Jr. 


pes A LITTLE more than three- 
quarters of a century has passed 
since Thomas A. Edison set the 
point of a needle back to the start 
of a spiral channel it had gouged 
into an aluminum-foil cylinder, held 
his ear close, turned a crank, and 
listened to a coarse but intelligible 
tracery of his voice repeating words 
that he had spoken a few moments 
earlier. “Mary had a little lamb,” 
scraped the voice from the machine. 
“Its fleece was white as snow .. .” 

The phonograph, archetypal of 
the most elaborate modern record 
apparatus, had been invented. The 
first sounds it gave back were of 
words spoken. Its inventor thought 
it primarily—if not, indeed, exclu- 
sively—a device to store up spoken 
ideas for future reference. 

Yet the history of commercially 
recorded sound has had little to do 
with words, other, than those in 
songs and arias. It has had to do 
with music. No doubt the staple of 
the record market will continue to 
be music, serious and popular. But 
within the past few years there has 


developed an interesting willingness 
on the part of manufacturers to ex- 
periment with such nonmusical but 
recordable phenomena as perform- 
ances of plays, readings by authors 
and professional rhetoricians of 
poetry and prose not written for the 
theater, speeches by men in public 
life, and miscellaneous other utter- 
ances believed to be of topical inter- 
est, lasting documentary value, or 
both. 

Equally interesting and equally 
in contravention of precedent is the 
fact that customers in profitable 
numbers are showing a complemen- 
tary willingness to listen to, or at 
least buy and carry home, records 
that do nothing but talk. 


| spemerne this new trend must be 
regarded as a crosscurrent in the 
great tidal swell of national enthu- 
siasm for records and audio equip- 
ment that has been mounting ever 
since the introduction (or, as sur- 
vivors of lean days in the record 
business tend to call it, with uncon- 
scious reverence, the “advent”) of 
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long-playing records five years ago. 

Before LP, neither makers nor 
buyers of records ever showed much 
consistent enthusiasm for the spo- 
ken word, especially if the word in 
question had any ponderable intel- 
lectual density, and no one can say 
for sure why the present contrary 
manifestations have arisen. They 
may represent a fundamental change 
in attitude, the development of an 
entirely new audience for records, 
a passing quirk, or simply an uncrit- 
ical willingness to try anything once. 
Still, when a recording as special in 
its attractions as the Moorehead- 
Hardwicke-Laughton-Boyer reading 
of Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell is not 
only made available but over a 
whole year places second in sales out 
of a catalogue as richly stocked as 
that of Columbia Records, some no- 
tice must be taken. 


Voices Lost, Voices Saved 


Ever since record making really be- 
came a business, in 1898, recordings 
of the spoken word have been pub- 
licly available. However, the selec- 
tions down the years seem capricious 
and trifling as one reviews them, and 
the total number would form no 


more than a slender appendix to 
the vast catalogues of musical record- 
ings cumulated over the same span 
of time. 

Evidently the people who were in- 
terested at all in talking records 
were more interested in, say, “Two 


Black Crows in Hades,” “Cohen on 
the Telephone,” and sayings by the 
Virginia Judge than in loftier dra- 
matic or literary efforts or the voices 
of notable contemporary politicians. 
Exceptions there were, of course, but 
exceptions they remained. 

Earlier, Tennyson and Browning 
had made Edison cylinders, and the 
voice of Dwight L. Moody in full 
evangelistic cry was captured on a 
Berliner disk. Dreyfus can be heard 
reading his defense, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt can be heard as L’Aiglon. El- 
len Terry and Beerbohm Tree made 
records, and so did E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe, both Coquelins, 
Réjane, and Salvini. 

These few are representative of 
the scattering of famous voices that 
have tome down to us from the past 
on records. It is depressing for an 
archivist to go through the lists, com- 
paring recordings made with those 
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lost, brooding over historic possibil- 
ities ignored. 


ORE SPEECH is being recorded 

now than ever before, at least 
partly because the tape recorder has 
eliminated the need to lure voices 
within range of immobile studio 
equipment and because judicious 
use of radio has made physical prox- 
imity itself not absolutely needful. 
However, as a corollary of this in- 
crease in activity, the general cate- 
gory “spoken word” has come to 
subsume an almost ludicrous and 
certainly confusing profusion of sub- 
classifications. After all—to choose 
examples that may seem willfully 
bizarre but are actually not extreme 
—the standards of value applicable 
to lessons for parakeets destined to 
learn “Salty Sailor Talk” are not the 
same as those applicable to the mys- 
tical, humane accents of Gandhi; 
and neither set of values is precisely 
applicable to the oddly baleful ora- 
tory of Huey Long; to T. S. Eliot 
reading his own poetry; to Thomas 
Mann reading, in German, portions 
of The Magic Mountain; to Allen 
Funt on the prowl with his sadisti- 
cally candid microphone; or to the 
narrator of “Gerald McBoing Boing” 
making his sober way through the 
entire New Testament. 

There is no common aesthetic 
denominator among these except 
that all do involve spoken words 
without music. It would be easier 
to undertake a discussion of records 
in a category labeled simply “music.” 
This is true, paradoxically, because 
music is not expressible in words. 
The listener’s relationship to music 
is necessarily subjective, because mu- 
sic in itself cannot have denotative 
meaning. 

Words, on the other hand, do have 


denotative meanings. Almost every- 
body, for better or worse, uses words 
as counters in the daily game of 
thinking and communicating. Even 
speech, for many people, is not an 
unusual occurrence. Quite a few of 
those well enough endowed to pos- 
sess record players and records, it is 
convenient to suppose, can actually 
read and recognize at least most ol 
the words they are able to under- 
stand when they hear them spoken. 

Why, then, do people who spend 
hours each day alternately saying 
words and listening to them willing- 
ly and even eagerly buy records that 
will enable them to go home at 
night, switch on the record player. 
and listen to still more words being 
spoken? 


Who Are These People? 


Who are they, anyway? Are they 
long-time collectors of music on rec- 
ords adding a bit of variety to 
their libraries? Are they wild-eyed 
audio enthusiasts eager for anything 
that can be put on a turntable and 
played through a loudspeaker? Are 
they a marshaling of the tone-deal 
who never before have been offered 
anything much on records that they 
could bear to listen to without hav- 
ing their intelligence insulted? Or 
are they members of a self-elected 
captive audience seeking shackles? 

On the face of the matter, it would 
seem likely that buyers of the spoken 
word are somewhat above averag: 
record buyers in intelligence. Leav- 
ing the parakeet lessons out of the 
balance, as fulfilling (I suppose) a 
special educational function, the 
repertoire is fairly demanding, at 
least by middlebrow standards. 

Working upward from such items 
as Mr. Funt’s interviews with un- 
suspecting dupes, through golf les- 
sons by Sam Snead, Voici et Voila, 
Don Blanding, Bible stories for 
children, a dramatization of The 
Three Musketeers, and Norman Cor- 
win’s “Lonesome Train,” you arrive 
pretty quickly at recordings of meat- 
ier literary, dramatic, and documen- 
tary content. 

It requires a certain amount of 
mental agility to follow the sparks of 
Shavian debate that glitter back and 
forth through Don Juan in Hell, for 
example, whereas even an illiterate 
moron could presumably get some 
pleasure out of listening to Berlioz’ 
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Harold in Italy, which nosed out the 
playlet for top honors in the Colum- 
bia sales figures. 

However, Don Juan in Hell 
toured across the country in its year 
of recorded glory, and it would be 
interesting to know just how many 
of those copies were bought after at- 
tendance in the theater and now 
either occupy the status of unplayed 
souvenirs of the real, live show or 
have been worn out by slow-witted 
but stubborn people determined to 
find out what all the talk was about. 

Be that as it may, there are other 
records of equally high caliber on 
the market, and people are buying 
them. 


| genes it all has to do with Ger- 
trude Stein’s classification of her 
acquaintances as being either “see- 
ing people” or “hearing people.” 
Possibly the new buyers of spoken- 
word records are simply “hearing 
people” who are just now being of- 
fered a literature so presented that 
they can fully apprehend and enjoy 
it, while their friends who are “see- 
ing people” read books, play chess, 
or watch television soap operas. 

But for those who are not exclu- 
sively “hearing people,” a perform- 
ance or a. reading or a speech, no 
matter how inspired, is incomplete 
and second best if it takes place 
only on records, and the excitement 
of listening palls with familiarity. A 
recording that is a souvenir of a com- 
plete experience has somewhat great- 
er durability of interest, as a means 
of recapturing something of the oc- 
casion, but sooner or later its resid- 
ual value is bound to become main- 
ly documentary. 


Am I a Snob? 


In all, there are some forty plays 
available now on LP in more or less 
complete form. There are Comédie 
Frangaise performances of Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, and Marivaux to 
be heard. Listening to them is an ex- 
citing and illuminating lesson in 
style, for the lines in the great trag- 
edies are chanted in the grand man- 
ner. But is the value for me, an 
American, real and complete; or is 
it quasi-musical, documentary, or 
merely snob? I do not know. 

There are Shakespeare recordings 
—good, bad, and spotty. What will 
their ultimate value be to one who 
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can read and imagine, except as a 
means of knowing how this or that 
actor read such and such a speech? 
Who in the future, listening to Paul 
Robeson’s Othello on records, will 
know how important a part of his 
effectiveness in the role was his mag- 
nificent physical presence? Whatever 
valuation posterity may place on Sir 
Laurence Olivier’; Hamlet as a mo- 
tion picture, how can those who 
have not seen it know the minute 
integration between lights, camera 
angles, and the way the lines are 
read when he hears them on rec- 
ords? Admitting the supreme impor- 
tance of the vocal in Shakespeare, 
how can any performance hold its 
interest once the listener knows ev- 
ery pause, each inflection? I don’t 
know. I just ask. But the documents 
have value. 

Over the short haul, plays written 
for radio and never intended to be 
seen, like Sorry, Wrong Number, 
are more effective an records than 
many plays that are better literature 
but in some measure dependent on 
visual effect. 

Plays that are poetically vocal, 
like The Cocktail Party, last much 
better when merely heard than do 
plays like Death of a Salesman, 
which loses force on records for some 
of the same reasons it seemed real- 
istic and moving in the theater. 


Truman Capote, Anyone? 


Perhaps the most elaborate of all 
the spoken-word projects is the Co- 
lumbia Literary Series, edited by 
Goddard Lieberson. The first read- 
ings, by twelve authors, have just 
been released, done up in a black 
leather attaché case and priced at a 
round $100. The authors read, with 
varying ability and _ effectiveness, 
from their own prose works—all ex- 
cept Edith Sitwell, who insists on 
proving once more, and for poster- 
ity, that she reads Shakespeare like 
a little girl with a deep voice, pre- 
tending. 

These recordings will certainly re- 
tain at least documentary value as 
long as anyone cares to know how 
John Steinbeck sounded, or William 
Saroyan (who comments on his text 
ad lib), or Truman Capote, or Edna 
Ferber, or the whole Sitwell family, 
or John Collier, or Katherine Anne 
Porter. 

As Mr. Lieberson points out, or 
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implies, in a hand-bound book of 
program notes, the recordings give 
the listener insight into the authors’ 
personalities. But once you have 
gained a sense of Mr. Steinbeck’s 
personality (he is a bass who hesi- 
tates as if unbelieving and a little 
embarrassed before pronouncing ad- 
jectives of prettiness), why have him 
around the house to read Johnny 
Bear to you? 

The notes suggest that listening 
to the Steinbeck record is just like 
having him drop by to read to you. 
Maybe so. But people never drop by 
to read to me, not even once. And 
I'm glad they don’t. In the first place, 
I can read faster by myself; and I 
can stop to contemplate, make notes, 
or drink coffee without having to 
listen to anybody reading along as 
if I were still interested. But the doc- 
uments have value. 


Authors and Their Works 


Some authors read poetry on rec- 
ords; some poetry on records is read 
by actors. Some of the poets read 
very well—notably the late Dylan 
Thomas, whose recordings for Caed- 
mon (the only exclusively spoken- 
word LP company in the business) 
are among the real treasures of talk- 
ing records. When a poet really 
reads his own work well, he has every 
right to do so; but some most em- 
phatically don’t, as Columbia found 
out as long ago as 1949 when they 
made a record called “Pleasure 
Dome.” 

Actors actually read better than 
most poets. But suppose the actor 
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doesn’t know what the cadences are 
supposed to be or what the words 
mean? Theoretically, even if he does, 
and even if the poet stutters and 
fumbles, you have a document if you 
have the poet on records. But if the 
actor reads well, you may experience 
the poem as it was conceived, not as 
read by a man who stutters. 

Then there are the true docu- 
mentaries, planned to help you re- 
capture some occasion, or if you 
weren't there when the occasion hap- 
pened — which is more likely — help 
you recapture what you imagine the 
occasion would have been like if you 
had been there. With Edward R. 
Murrow weaving his vocal spell on 
“Hear It Now,” what you are likely 
to end up with is his idea of what 
the occasion would have been like. 
There is certainly nothing wrong 
with this, but.it does inject another 
personality, if an undeniably impres- 
sive one, into the experience-listener 
equation. 

The voices of Roosevelt, Einstein, 
Nehru, MacArthur, Eisenhower, Ste- 
venson, and Will Rogers can all be 
heard by the curious or devoted. 
The value of hearing them is re- 
creative. But re-creation of a total 
personality or occasion depends at 
least to some extent on preconcep- 
tion and involvement. Take Hitler. 
I was not there, so I can admire his 
speech on the Sudetenland dispas- 
sionately, as a piece of skilled rabble 
rousing. If I had been there, or if 
I had been listening on the radio in 
Prague, it is certain that my reaction 
even now would not be dispassion- 
ate. 


Gan SPOKEN-WORD recordings are 
dull, some are exciting, some 
moving, some ridiculous, some pre- 
tentious. But they can all be had, 
and if you don’t bother too much 
about what is a play and what a 
document, what is a revelation about 


the words and what a revelation 
about the author, what is created for 
you by artistic illusion and what you 
create for yourself by imaginative 
remembrance, the literature can be 
richer and more extensive than ever 
before. And when time has done its 
inevitable sifting there may be a 
really valuable residue. 

After all these years as a music 
box, the talking machine is begin- 
ning to talk again. 
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Inside Ickes: 


He Loved Only One 


M. R. WERNER 


Tue Secrer Diary or Harowp L. Ickes: 
‘THe First THousanp Days, 1933-1936. Simon 
and Schuster. $6. 


sens Harold Ickes went to Wash- 
ington in March, 1933, as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, many Amer- 
icans were not quite sure how to 
pronounce his name. Before he had 
left there in 1946, when he resigned 
after a disagreement with President 
Truman, he had been mentioned as 
a possible Presidential candidate by 
both Republicans and Democrats, 
and he was nicknamed, without 
much affection, “Honest Harold” 
and “Hard-Boiled Harold.” 

The Blackfoot Indians named him 
“Omuc Ki Yo,” or “Big Bear.” He 
liked to call himself a curmudgeon. 
Webster defines “curmudgeon” as 
follows: “An avaricious, grasping fel- 
low; a miser; niggard; churl.” The 
first volume of the secret diary cov- 
ering the exuberant, tense New Deal 
years 1933 through 1936 reveals, 
among much else, that Harold Ickes 
was right in all respects to call him- 
self a curmudgeon. He was avari- 
cious and grasping for power; he 
was miserly as Public Works Admin- 
istrator to the exasperation of other 
men; he was niggardly in his willing- 
ness to give other people credit for 
almost as much wisdom as his own; 
and he was a churl when he hadn't 
slept well because he worked so in- 
ordinately. 

Conservatives admired Harold 
Ickes for his efficiency, integrity, and 
energy; liberals admired him for 
what they considered his advanced 
views and his blunt language. Har- 
old Ickes was a cross between a Pop- 
ulist of the 1880’s and a Theodore 
Roosevelt Republican. Men were 
right to respect him, and some men 
had plenty of cause to dislike him. 
Reading the 705 pages of this first 
petulant volume of his diary is rath- 
er like eating peanuts: Once you 
start, it’s hard to stop this side of 
indigestion. 

Ickes resembled a spinster listen- 


ing in on a small-town party line. 
He repeats unctuously what some- 
one told him to the discredit ol 
someone else. His published account 
of his experience in government is 
going to cause some people not to 
talk to others again after they read 
what they are recorded by Ickes as 
saying about one another. 

The diary of Harold L. Ickes is 
the most detailed recent account by 
a high American government official 
of what went on around him in a 
critical period. The whole product, 
we are told in a preface by Jane D. 
Ickes, his widow and the custodian 
of the secret diary, “fills nearly a 
hundred volumes of closely-typed 
copy — approximately 6,000,000 
words.” Simon and Schuster have 
contracted to bring out at least three 
volumes, which will take the story 
up to Pearl Harbor. Another volume 
is scheduled for next April and a 
third for next September. Should 
public interest warrant, additional 
volumes will be published. 


The Concealed Camera 


This diary is a plain account of the 
views, reactions, and prejudices of 
Harold Ickes as he formed them 
from a seat of power. While he was 
sitting in that seat, his associates 
were unaware that they were facing 
a candid camera. His secretaries kept 
notes of whom he saw and the meet- 
ings he attended. He often dictated 
digests of talks with President Roose- 
velt, of Cabinet meetings and other 
conferences. 

Every Saturday or Sunday Ickes 
managed to take time to dictate the 
text of his diary for the weck, put 
it in a safe in his house, and burn 
the stenographers’ notes himself in 
his fireplace. From this huge accu- 
mulation of data and gossip, the 
published volumes are being put to- 
gether. The preface assures us that 
only overdetailed matter and some 
material on persons still alive that 
cannot be published, presumably be- 
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cause of the laws of libel and the 
canons of taste, have been omitted. 
Plenty of criticism of those who are 
still alive remains. Ickes himself 
once wrote: “If, in these pages, I 
have hurled an insult at anyone, let 
it be known that such was my delib- 
erate intent, and I may as well state 
flatly now that it will be useless and 
a waste of time to ask me to say that 
I am sorry.” 

The disappointment of this diary 
is that the writing is duller than 
might have been expected by those 
of us who remember Ickes’s speeches 
and articles. Perhaps that is to be 
expected, for he wrote these entries 
when he was tired after carrying out 
too many tasks, which he was as- 
signed or arrogated to himself and 
went after avidly in the lust for 
power that he condemns so roundly 
in other officials. There are places 
in this mass of recollection and re- 
flection when Ickes uses the salt of 
satire, but he never has the savor of 
wit. He has little gift for descriptive 
writing and not much _ narrative 
sense. The diary is not vivid, though 
it is biting. The claim on the jacket 
that The Secret Diary of Harold L. 
Ickes “belongs in the great tradition 
of Pepys and Boswell, for this is the 
true raw material of history,” is only 
valid in respect to the word “raw.” 


Entertaining the President 


To Harold Ickes every man was a 
potential antagonist until otherwise 
proven. Although his diary shows 
that he had a broad mind of pro- 
gressive economic tendencies and 
was a man of great administrative 
energy and some ingenuity, it also 
reveals a man of petty spirit with 
naive vanity and social insecurity. 
Like many crusty people, he could 
be easily flattered. His account of the 
visit President Roosevelt paid to his 
house on the evening of July 8, 1936, 
for dinner on the lawn, with Tom 
Corcoran and his accordion and 
guitar for accompaniment and a few 
close associates as fellow guests, ex- 
hibits Ickes as not only pleased as 
Punch, which was natural, but as 
fussy as Old Mother Hubbard: 

“The President got out about a 
quarter to seven. The dining table 
was set on the lawn, since it was a 
warm, clear day with no wind. For- 
tunately, the President’s car could 
bring him within a very few feet of 
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the place where the table was by 
coming around the house and the 
garage. From the car he was carried 
to my own favorite chair which I 
had had taken out on the lawn for 
him. After cocktails and cocktail 
sandwiches, we moved him over to 
the table where the eight of us sat 
down. We started with honeydew 
melon, then had cold salmon with 
mayonnaise dressing, as well as cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes, bread and 
butter, then squab with peas and 
potatoes. Then followed a green 
salad with a choice of cream, Swiss 
or Roquefort cheese. For dessert 
there was my own special ice cream, 
black raspberry, with cookies and 
coffee to finish with, For wines I 
served Chateau Yquem, a good 
claret, and a good vintage cham- 
pagne. We had liqueurs afterward 
and when the dining table had been 


removed, the butlers brought out 
and put on a table, with a supply 
of cracked ice, Scotch, rye and bour- 
bon whisky, gin and Bacardi rum. 
To go with these we had White 
Rock and ginger ale. 

“The party was a great success, 
although personally I did not con- 
tribute anything to it. I have been 
very much out of sorts lately. I have 
been sleeping worse than I have been 
sleeping for years, with the result 
that I have been taking soporifics 
practically every night. I have been 
very tired and depressed and even 
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the honor of this occasion, graced as 
it was by the President, was not suf- 
ficient to shift the load that I have 
been carrying.” After noting that the 
President carried his liquor well and 
that no one got drunk, he admits 
that he felt “very much set up that 
the President should have been my 
guest,” as any man would have been. 
When Ickes asked him to come 
again, the President promised to do 
so provided Ickes would take a vaca- 
tion for three weeks. Ickes never 
could admit that other men could 
take some of the heavy load he was 
carrying, and he fought like a tiger 
to prevent anyone—and particularly 
Harry Hopkins—from grabbing any 
of it. 

Ickes’s whole relationship to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt follows a pattern in 
this diary. At first, like so many 
others, he fell in love with the man. 
He always remained admiring and 
respectful of him, but as difficulties 
and disappointments set in, Ickes got 
to mistrust Roosevelt’s word and to 
doubt his wisdom on occasion. There 
was only once when he formally re- 
signed, although he often thought 
he ought to. The President invited 
him to lunch alone with him at the 
White House, looked at him with 
“mock reproach and then, without 
saying a word, he handed to me a 
memorandum in his own handwrit- 
ing as follows: 


The White House 
Washington 
Dear Harold— 
1. P.W.A. is not ‘repudiated.’ 
2. P.W.A. is not ‘ended.’ 
3. I did not ‘make it impossible 
for you to go before the committee.’ 
t. I have not indicated lack of 
confidence. 
5. I have full confidence in you. 
6. You and I have the same big 
objectives. 
7. You are needed, to carry on a 
big common task. 
8. Resignation not accepted! 
Your affectionate friend, 
(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Ickes tells us that he was “quite 
touched by its undoubted generosity 
and its evident sincerity of tone.” 
He went on to discuss his many 
grievances with the President, who 
“took everything in the best possible 
spirit.” Any President of the United 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Posi-Dispatch 


Ickes as Fitzpatrick saw him 


States is in something of the position 
of a grand-opera impresario, but 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had a particu- 
larly temperamental collection of 
tenors to contend with. 


en was resentful of Mrs. Roose- 
velt from time to time. He felt 
that she interfered too much and 
improperly used the weight of her 
name as the President's wife. In one 
entry he complains: “She is becom- 
ing altogether too active in public 
affairs and I think that she is harm- 
ful rather than helpful. After all, the 
people did not elect her President, 
and I don’t think the country likes 
the thought of the wife of the Pres- 
ident engaging prominently in pub- 
lic affairs to the extent that she does.” 
On September 18 of that same year, 
1935, Ickes fumes: “Soon I will ex- 
pect Sistie and Buzzy to be issuing 
orders to members of my staff. For- 
tunately they can’t write yet.” He 
also expresses sharp criticism of 
some of the activities of the Pres- 
ident’s sons James and Elliott. 

The man for whom Harold Ickes 
never misses an Opportunity to con- 
fide to his diary his contempt is Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. He also never tires of 
stressing the garrulity and intrusive- 
ness of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. For Harry Hopkins Ickes 
shows mistrust but grudging respect. 
There were innumerable men whom 
he despised and ridiculed and some 
he hated. There are none he seems 
to have loved, except, at times, the 
President. His kindest words are for 


Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Ickes 
found the Cabinet meetings disap- 
pointing because Roosevelt never 
seemed to make them occasions for 
really shaping policy, preferring to 
do that himself with individuals. 


Damp Shoulders 


Some critics felt that Ickes was too 
slow and too fussy and was holding 
back employment by his concern 
that not a dime should be misspent 
on PWA projects. He enjoyed and 
deserved the reputation among busi- 
nessmen and others of being the 
most careful administrator in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. There certainly 
were no scandals, and the Interior 
Department had frequently been a 
nest of scandal, particularly under 
the Harding Administration. 

Ickes’s diary contains much mate- 
rial on other people’s activities and 
complaints, for he was consulted by 
the President and most of the New 
Deal camarilla — except those who 
were afraid of his quick temper or 
annoyed by his irascibility. Among 
the personal flaws the diary reveals 
are his inordinate suspicion and sell- 
pity. The President went out of his 
way frequently to commend Ickes 
publicly and privately. But Ickes 
was sure that there was a cabal work- 
ing against him, and that eventually 
it would “get” him. That there was 
a cabal usually working against 
someone seems clear from this diary, 
but this tendency to form cabals was 
not exclusively a New Deal phe- 
nomenon or failing. When Ickes 
isn’t crying on someone’s shoulder, 
someone is usually crying on his. 

On Friday, January 17, 1936, Ickes 
recorded in his diary remarks at a 
Cabinet meeting which should, but 
probably will not, be useful for the 
guidance of Senators McCarthy and 
Jenner and Representative Velde to- 
day. Secretary of State Hull was up- 
set because the Congressional com- 
mittee investigating the munitions 
industry, under the chairmanship ot 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, had publi- 
cized confidential information Brit- 
ain had furnished it exclusively for 
its own use. Ickes writes: “He re- 
marked that other countries would 
refuse to submit confidential infor- 
mation to us if that information 
could not be protected from divul- 
gence through an investigating com- 
mittee.” Secretary Morgenthau then 
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complained that a statement he had 
made to an executive session of a 
Congressional committee had been 
given out to the public in garbled 
form. Ickes records: “At this junc- 
ture, Vice President Garner remarked 
that there ought not to be any exec- 
utive sessions of any Congressional 
committee. He made the point that 
it was all public business and that 
reporters should be permitted to 
attend any committee meeting. I 
think he is right. Several instances 
were cited of confidential informa- 
tion leaking out of committee exec- 
utive sessions.” 


In and Out of Love 


Although Ickes regretted on Mon- 
day, May 25, 1936, that he had not 
insisted on the President’s accepting 
his resignation because he felt that 
he was not getting sincere support 
from the President in every respect, 
by Saturday night, June 27, when he 
listened to Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
acceptance speech of his second nom- 
ination, he fell in love again. He 
recorded in his diary: 

“, .. I came away from the meet- 
ing feeling that, as matters stand, I 
would have no option except to sup- 
port the President, no matter what 
my personal differences might be 
with him over policies affecting my 
Department. I simply would have no 
other choice in view of what I have 
believed in and stood for all my 
life.” 

While Roosevelt never lost con- 
fidence in his victory over Landon, 
Ickes often saw doom and by July 21 
he was out of love again and worry- 
ing about what a poor President 
Landon might be. He was also ex- 
pressing in his diary some regret that 
he had not resigned and accepted 
the Republican nomination in 1936, 
as had been.suggested to him. 

Ickes disclaimed at the same time 
any ambition to take the back-break- 
ing job of President, but throughout 
this entry, one hears as background 
music the buzzing of the Presidential 
bee. In a later entry, on September 
12, he admits that he would take the 
Presidency if he could get it. But he 
is convinced that he is not popular 
and would be fought even more bit- 
terly than Roosevelt “by the big in- 
terests and possessors of big in- 
comes .. .” Although he insists that 
he does not “intend to allow my 
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head to grow too large for my hat,” 
he is clearly looking forward to 1940. 


HEN it began to be rumored that 

Ickes had taken so many notes 
and worked on them in vitriol for so 
many years and that the result was 
to be published, some men who dis- 
liked him as much as he disliked 
them were uncomfortable, and some 
of them will be worried until the rest 
of the material is finally published. 
The rumors that Ickes had left a 
“monumental” diary also aroused 
great expectations among those of us 
who sought an insight into our im- 
mediate past. Although this first 
volume contains material which sup- 
plements what could be gathered 
from reading and conversation dur- 
ing the period when the New Deal 
began, the diary does not offer as 
yet deep reflections on the purposes, 
successes, and failures of the Roose- 
velt effort. 


No Mystic Blur, 
No Jolly Fix-up 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


fue Treasures OF Darkness, by Cornelia 
Jessey. Noonday Press. $3.50. 
pe RECENT novel by a woman 
from the Southwest reminds one 
how seldom American fiction deals 
seriously with religious problems. 
Our American novels seem to reflect 
two tendencies in national attitudes 
toward religion: Some are religious 
but not serious, and others are seri- 
ous but not religious. 

Many popular novels, of the Lloyd 
Douglas type, show the genial, efh- 
cient, Rotarian attitude toward re- 
ligion (it’s a good thing) which is 
also evident in our articles claiming 
that “God Is My Senior Partner,” 
our moral crusades in politics, and 
the advertising campaigns that ad- 
monish us to “Take Someone to 
Church This Sunday — You'll Both 
Be Richer For It.” 

Serious American novels, on the 
other hand, reflect the skittishness 
toward religion of the native Amer- 


I think that the reason Harold 
Ickes was less telling in his diary 
than in his speeches, articles, and 
random wise cracks—for example, his 
characterization of Wendell Willkie 
as “‘a barefoot boy from Wall Street” 
—is that he was a man holding on 
tenaciously to a position he had ac- 
quired to his own surprise. (It was 
probably a surprise that lasted 
through his term of office.) He had 

.gone to see President-elect Roosevelt, 
expecting to get at the most the job 
of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He found himself Secretary of the 
Interior, allegedly on the recommen- 
dation of Louis Howe. Thrown into 
the hurly-burly of larger events, 
Harold Ickes worked furiously and 
honestly to increase his power and 
kept one eye cocked on possible 
rivals. The book could have been 
more significant if Ickes had been 
less unsure of himself and therefore 
more relaxed. 


ican intellectual, who seems not so 
much to reject as simply to avoid 
questions of faith and worship. 


f bone First of these attitudes may 
help to explain the second. The 
modern American intellectual’s con- 
tact with traditional faiths may be 
limited to shallow and _ utilitarian 
forms thoroughly identified with a 
middle-class culture against which 
he is in protest. Contemporary 
America does not seem to provide a 
heritage rich enough for the intellec- 
tual either to appreciate the piety ol 
the ordinary man and present it in 
literary form, as seems often to hap- 
pen in Catholic countries, or to 
couch his protest against ordinariness 
in terms of a more profound faith, 
as seems to happen in England with 
cocky Chestertonian Catholicism and 
literary Anglicanism. In this land of 
the free church the contemporary in- 
tellectual and artist often seem not 
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to take religion very seriously even 
in rejecting it. 

A novel like this one is therefore 
a surprise. Cornelia Jessey told her 
publisher that she tried to do in 
America what Graham Greene and 
Francois Mauriac are doing in Eu- 
rope. Her book has the subtitle “A 
Religious Novel of Suspense.” Like 
Greene, she uses dramatic external 
events to pose an internal religious 
problem; unlike Greene, she seems 


to be better at the religion than at- 


the suspense: Her thought is better 
than her writing. At the end of a 
long and somewhat allegorical train 
ride that comprises the whole novel, 
the reader can hardly help but be 
personally engaged in the problem 
about which Miss Jessey’s heroine 
has been thinking. 


Flight from Everything 


rhat problem is self-hatred, and the 
need for forgiveness. The heroine, a 
middle-aged beauty from Arizona, is 
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returning home to deal with the 
murder of her mother, with which 
her father has been charged. On the 
train ride she engages in a kind of 
purgatorial recapitulation of her life. 
She fled from herself, from her 
mother whom she hated, and per- 
haps from God; she fled first into an 
identification with the land, in an 
unbelievable childhood attachment 
to the little Arizona town, and then 
into what seems to be an unneces- 
sarily rich and vivid career, involv- 
ing incest, promiscuity, violence, 
miscegenation, radical politics, train 
wreck, and murder. 

This colorful flight follows no 
specifically modern and American 
course; the setting is more incidental 
than basic to the form of the eternal 
problems which are posed. And the 
approach to these problems is not 
peculiarly that of American religion. 
The author may indeed have done 
something of what Greene and Mau- 
riac are doing, but for that reason 
without any necessary relation to 
America. This fact suggests that we 
lack a modern American religious 
literature partly because we lack the 
formal, understood, and universal 
definitions of a sacramental heritage 
—definitions not only of how grace 
comes but also of what sin is. 
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For a Catholic author like Greene, 
the (we might say) good old eternal 
sins of sex and violence, adultery and 
murder, and the correspondingly 
definite and eternal means of grace, 
can be clear, dramatic, and sufhcient. 
But an author who would speak to 
and for a people with Calvinist and 
sectarian antecedents can give sin 
and grace no such clarity; they ap- 
pear in the shifting events of particu- 
lar times and places, in now this 
kind of idolatry and now that, in 
now this gift of the spirit and now 
that. They are harder to identify 
with certainty, harder to dramatize, 
harder to communicate. 

The special result of American 
religious emphasis is an active and 
outward orientation. Our Puritan 
and sectarian heritage issues in re- 
vivalism, in a world-wide missionary 
enthusiasm, in “religious education” 
and the “social gospel,” in church 
building and administrative getting 
and spending. It is usual to say that 
the world is too much with us, and 
we lay waste our powers of contem- 
plation and inwardness. For all that, 
there may be something to be said, 
even by serious novelists, on behalf 
of the world-transforming zeal of 
American religion. 


You Must Decide 


But if this novel does not treat what- 
ever virtues an extroverted American 
religion may have, neither does it re- 
flect the vices it certainly does have. 
Religious problems are not reduced 
to institutional promotion or private 
sentiment, nor are they all wrapped 
up and efficiently concluded. The 
novel is never coercively edifying. 
There is no mystic blur, no altar 
call, no jolly fix-up at the end. 

Over the whole of the heroine's 
meditation there hovers just the pos- 
sibility of a salvation from consum- 
ing hatred of her mother and endless 
flight from herself, a hypothetical 
possibility of a salvation through 
divine forgiveness. It remains a hy- 
pothesis; no reader is shut out by 
the use of categories unavailable to 
him, or by a “resolution” which 
“solves” the problem for him. At the 
end the heroine, stripped of defenses 
and purged of her past, stands com- 
pletely alone, and maybe she and the 
hypothesis meet. The question of sal- 
vation is left open, as one the reader, 
American or otherwise, must decide. 
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